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aN - FREE EXAMINATION 
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Our Lady of Fotis St. Joseph and The Infant 
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Jude, St. Francis. . 
many others. 


St. Therese, The Little Flower 


NOW...the book you’ve always wanted! 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 


Book of Novenas 


OVER 300 PAGES ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR— BOUND 
IN GENUINE LEATHER— ADORNED IN PUREST GOLD! 


Here are the devotions you love . . 
prayer that lead to the very Throne of Heaven! Novenas| 
to the Sacred Heart . 
Miraculous Medal . . . the Sorrowful Mother. . 
. the Forty Hours’ Devotion, and} 





St. Jude, The Apostie 


. golden pathways of 


. . the Infant of Prague . . . the! 
. to St. 














union with our 


The Power of Prayer. For the first time, these beautiful, 
devotions have been gathered in a single volume—nothing 
has been spared in making this a book to cherish forever! 
It is a thrilling experience to leaf through the pages and 
say the lovely prayers—attaining the bliss of intimate! 
Divine Savior through the Novenas given us by Hol) 


Mother Church. 


Full Color Printing Throughout. Every page is printed in deep rich full colors! 


with magnificent art masterpieces throughout the book. The binding is o! 
fine; soft leather, inlaid with 24-Karat gold, with cover and page edge: 
burnished in genuine gold also. A jewel- -like initial introduces each Novena 
End papers reproduce in full colors, beautiful tapestries from the Vatican 


Palace of our Holy Father. 


Beautiful Hymns and Prayers! Lovely Novena Hymns were s 


elected for this 


volume by one of the Church’s most gifted musicians, and recreated here 
in full color, as some of the most beautiful music manuscript you have 


ever seen. Also included is a treasury of familiar prayers and prayers for| 


special occasions and intentions. Glorious litanies grace these pages in 
color, with both verses and responses in their complete form. 


Novenas Praised by The Holy Father: ° 


although not strictly belonging to the 


. other exercises of piety which 
sacred liturgy, are, nevertheless ¢ 


spec ial import and dignity, ‘and may be considered in a certain way to be in 


addition to the liturgical “cult.” 


. Pius P.P. XII 


Examine This New Volume Without Charge 


You must hold this beautiful book to know what a treasure it is for you and 
your family. Mail the free-examination coupon today. Examine it for a week 


or two—on approval. Use it at home... 


in church. Carry it with you for fre 


quent reading. If you decide to return the book, there is no obligation. If you 
keep it, send only $1 a month until only $3.95 plus mailing cost is paid. 


Special Features of The Catholic Family Book of Novenas 


Genuine Leather Binding! Finest qual- 
ity leathers, richly finished and 
polished, deeply embossed. 

Tooling in Pure Gold! The cover is 
inlaid with pure leaf gold; binding 
edges and page edges burnished in 
24-Karat gold also. 

Over 300 Pages in Full Color! Every 
page is printed in brilliant full color. 
Special type style was chosen for 
easy reading. 

Vatican Tapestries! Centuries-old, 
hand-woven tapestries portraying the 
first Pentecost and the Assumption re- 
produced in full color as end papers. 


© 1956 John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. j 
In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Art Masterpieces Throughout! Magni: 
icent paintings by many of the worlds, 
great artists are reproduced in ri dian, 
colors. A full color hand-illuminate 
initial in a jewel-like setting intro 
duces each Novena. 


Treasury of Prayers! Each devotion i? 


complete with lovely Novena Hymn 
and Litanies. There is also a treasuf 
of familiar prayers, and prayers for 
special intentions. 

Rich Indulgences Granted! Introdut 
tions tell about each Novena and 0 
the rich Indulgences granted thos 
who make these devotions. 
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WHY WE WANT 
TO SEND YOU A 


Vv 


O prove to you the re- 

markable advantages of 
the Vitasafe Plan... we will 
send you, without charge, a 
30-day free a of high- 
potency VITASAFE C. F 
CAPSULES so you can dis- 
cover for yourself how much 
healthier, happier and pep- 
pier you may feel after a few 
days’ trial! Just one of these 
capsules each day supplies 
your body with over twice 
the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of Vitamins A, C and D ... five times the 
minimum adult daily requirement of Vitamin he 1 and 
the full concentration recommended by the National 
Research Council for the other four important vita- 





mins! Each capsule contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12 — one of the most remarkably potent nutrients 
science has yet discovered a vitamin that actually 





helps strengthen your blood and nourish your body 
organs by stimulating your bone marrow to produce 
more and more energy-bearing red corpuscles. 

And note this! The normal retail price of similar 
vitamin capsules would be $5.00. Yet now you get 
this 30-day supply of VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
without charge! And here’s why! 


Why We Make This Sensational Offer! 


We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 
F. CAPSULES for just one simple penern. 3 
many persons have already tried VITASAFE 

APSULES with such astounding results... so ee 
people have already written in telling us how much 
better they felt after only a short trial... that we 
are convinced you, too, may experience the same 
feeling of health and well-being after a similar trial 

In fact, we’re so convinced that we're willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You 
n't spe nd a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk 
a thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 

In other words, we're willing to give you a full 
30-day supply of our VITASAFE C, F. CAPSULES 
for you to prove to your own satisfaction your body’s 
need for a comprehensive nutritional formula. 

And here’s just why we're so confident these cap- 
s can help provide new vigor and buoyancy and 
st for living! 

Why YOU May Need These 
Safe High-Potency Capsules 

As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 
discovered that not only is a daily minimum of vita- 
mins and minerals, in one form or another, absolutely 
indispensable for proper health. . . 
actually need more than a average 
ments established by the 
If you tire easily .. 
if you’re over 40 or subject to the stress of travel, 
worry and other strains . 
the people who needs this. extra supply of vitamins. 
In that case, VITASAFE C. F. 
“just what the doctor ordered” 
tain the 
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daily require- 


- because 


safe high-potency capsules . . 

of people who were run down, listle 

just the help this formula can provic e! 
Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 


In the column on the right you can see for yourself 
the exact ingredients contained in high potency VITA- 
SAFE C, F. CAPSULES. Every one of these ingredi- 





but some people 


National Research Council. 
ae you work under pressure, or 


. then you may be one of 


CAPSULES may be 
they con- 
most frequently recommended food supple- 
ment formula for people in this category! These are 
. and this nutritional 
formula has already helped thousands upon thousands 
, and in need of 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 


OF SAFE HIGH-POTENCY NUTRITIONAL 


ents has been scientifically 
added to meet the require- 
ments of people in need of a 





Have you been spend- 
ing up to $5.00 and 


more each month for 
your vitamins? Have 
you been “vitamin- 


hopping” from one 
formula to another, in 
a desperate search for 
the kind that will re- 
tore the youthful feel- 
ng you want to have? 
Well, stop right now! 
Look at this amazing 
opportunity and read 
this remarkable offer! 














high-potency nutritional for- 
mula. And, as you probably 
know, the U. S. Government 
strictly controls each vita- 
min manufacturer and re- 
quires the exact quantity of 
each vitamin and mineral to 
be clearly stated on the label. 
This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! And it means that 
when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 
be sure you're getting exactly what the label states... 
and that you're getting pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and time again! 
Not only that you’re getting a month’s supply 
free of charge, so you can prove to yourself just how 
effective they may be for you! And now see what else 
you get — without the slightest risk on your part! 
Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half! 
With your free vitamins you will also receive com- 
plete details of an amazing new Plan that provides 
you regularly with all the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. By means of this Plan you can receive your 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-to-you 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail price! 
Always Factory Fresh 
This means you will no longer have to go shopping 
around for vitamins or pay high retail prices. This 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day supply 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and factory- 


ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 304 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

Please send me free a 30-day supply of the prover 
prehensive Formula) Capsules, and full informatior 
I am not under any obligation to buy any 


Fill Out This No-Risk 
Coupon Today! 


plan. 


SAFE Plan. 
I ENCLOSE 25¢ 


Address 





Retail < 
Value 


after trying my free s 
accept or reject the be nefits and substantial s 
In any case, 
Capsules is mine to use free. 

(coins or stamps) to help pay for 


Ee TE 





FORMULA 


ITAMINS 


MINERALS and AMINO ACID 


FREE 


25 proven ingredients—I] Vitamins (including Blood-building B,. 
and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine 














Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 


12,500 USP Unit 
Vitamin D 

1,000 U SP_ U nits 
Vitamin C 75 mg 
Vitamin Bi 5 mg. 
Vitamin Be 2.5 mg 
Vitamin B 0.5 mg 
Vitamin Bi 1 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg 
Calcium 
Pantothenate $ mg. 
Vitamin E 21.U 
Folie Acid 0.5 mg 
Calcium 7 75 mg 
Phosphorus 58 mg 
fron 30 mg 
Cobalt 0.04 mg 
Copper 0.45 mg 
Manganese 0.5 mg 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg 
lodine 0.075 mg 
Potassium 2 meg 
Zinc 0.5 mg 
Magnesium 3 mg 
Choline 
Bitartrate 31.4 ms 
inositol 15 mg 
di-Methionine 10 mg 


Compare this 
formula with 
any other! 








fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60° lower than the usual 
retai].price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever. 

Now here’s how you can get th 
ply, and learn all about this am: 


Act At Once! 
Simply fill out the coupon and send it in to us today 


is Free 30-day sup- 
zy new plan. 








We'll rush you your free month’s supply of high 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES along with 
information about the Plan. 9 ingen your free trial 


period you can decide whe or not you want to 
enjoy the benefits and tremendous savit igs offered by 
the VITASAFE PLAN. In any case, the trial month’s 
supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is yours to use free. 

Now, since the supply of capsules that we can give 
away free is necessarily limited, we urge you to act 
at once. You risk nothing; the cost of the capsules is 
ours. So don’t miss out on this marvelous opportunity. 
Fill in the coupon now and send it today. 


VITASAFE CORPORATION, 
43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N.Y. 





VITASAFE CF (Com- 
about the VITASAFE 
iditional vitamins, and 
I will be given the opportunity to 
savings offered by the VITA- 
the trial month’s supply of 30 VITASAFE 





sample supply, 


packing and postage. 
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City... .Zone State ssciidstinatedeeiiuale 
This offer is 3 li mited to those whe have never before taken adv antage 
of this generous trial. Only one trial supply per family. 
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CATHOLIC 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
21 new size, slim cards 
with inspiring religious i 
designs and verses \ 









FEATURE DELUXE CHRISTMAS 
21 exquisite cards-including 
superb glitter, flocking, embossed 
decorations. Terrific value! 












°35.00 


IS YOURS 


for selling only 

50 boxes of our 

Christmas Card Style Line. a | 
And this can be done in /Rexaiaouaiemaemy \ ire 

a single day. Free samples. gem (}/ Mies |e 
Other leading boxes /P MM CAS ieee) B: 

on approval. — eee fe 

Mail coupon below today. //Zasrum fps |S 









SLIM STYLE ALL OCCASION 
21 luxurious cards in the smart, | 
modern long look. Beautiful! 






3 STYLE CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 
21 gold bronzed embossed 
designs in 3 new popular sizes. 
Excitingly different! 
















































sl It-cost thing to t * 

CHRISTMAS GIFT costs you no ing ) ry. Mitr 
WRAPPING ENSEMBLE 6 

20 large 20" x 30” deluxe sheets SLIM STYLE oe 

> oe Se ae Last year some folks made $250—$500 STATIONERY ENSEMBLE Ore 

seals and tags to match. Stunning! Embossed pink and gold Rose 

—$1,000 and more this very way. butterfly design, scalloped 7 4, 

: : borders, with slim style Dave 

Church groups and organizations can notes to match tet ti 

- . Wall 

do this, too. No experience necessary. si 

3 ow 







uaa Mail This Coupon Todays aL | PA 
CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY ‘Ap 
f Dept. 436, White Plains, New York | favor 


Please rush me free samples of Personalized Christmas Cards} &*"t. 


< ecu OR, Sffung OF 

= a by = 
Good Housekeeping 
& for ~ 


“> 






4S apvraristo 



























and Stationery. Also send leading boxes on approval for free * “i 
a trial, as mentioned above, and full details of your easy | 0s; 
money-making plan. x 
y | ) Phil: 
Name > Orm: 
g | VWs 
Address And: 
| 2 we 
AY TRIO HUMOROUS CHRISTMAS 5 ' 
6 21 novel cards in tall, dainty slim City State a 
ond luxury sizes. Clever—unique! k “ writing for an organ- | Euro 
- : ive i cord! 
CHEERFUL GARD COMPANY. Dept. 436, White Plains, New York Rasa Gee pone Be 
, i ME es oe 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, caodsctx 


DEBUSSY: CLAIR OF LUNE 


RAVEL: BOLERO 
LA VALSE 
PAVANE 


CHABRIER ESPANA 






9 Ports of Call 
Philadelphia Orch. 
Ormandy, 
Bolero, La Valse, Pa- 
vane, Clair de Lune, 
Escales, Espana. 


2 The Voice 

Frank Sinatra sings 
12 numbers that first 
brought him fame 
like Fools Rush In, 1 
Don’t Know Why, etc. 


3 King of Swing: Vol. 3 
Benny Goodman and 
his Original Orches- 
tra, Trio and Quartet. 
Ridin’ High, Peckin’, 
Moonglow—8 more. 


4 My Fair lady 

y Faith and his 
. play the score 
from this hit show. 


5 Mendelssohn: 
Violin Concerto 
Tchaikovsky: 
Violin Concerto 
Francescatti, violin: 
N. ¥ Philharmonic, 
Mitropoulos, conduct. 


6 | Love Paris 


Michel Legrand and 
ABLE Orch. play La Vie En 
gold Rose, Paris—12 more! 
eoast 7 Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 
style Dave Brubeck Quar- 
tet in The Duke, Love 
Walked In—6 more. 
8 Levant Plays Gershwin 
3 works—Rhapsody 
In Blue: Concerto in 
je me F; American in Paris. 
9 Saturday Night Mood 
12 popular bands play 
favorite dance music. 
Jimmy Dorsey, Les El- 
s Cards gart, Les Brown, Sam- 
my Kaye and others. 
Got OT 10 svagh 
ymphony No. 5 
ur cosy | — 


a me ny Ne. 40 
Ph 


Eenteiphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 


hi Music of Jerome Kern 


a 5) Andre Kostelanetz 
/&nd his Orchestra play 
420 Kern favorites. 


corey 2 Ambassodor Satch 


WEuropean Concert Re- 


{Louis Armstrong and 


—7 )cordings by the great 


his All-Stars. 





IBERT: ESCALES PORTS OF CALL 


@ 
KOSTELARETE 
yr Covet 


. 
conductor. 


SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


CONCERTO iN F 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 


® records. We make this unique offer to introduce you to the money- 
saving program of the Columbia @ Record Club...a program that 
selects for you each month the greatest works in every field of music — 
performed by the world’s finest artists and reproduced with the aston- 
ishing brilliance for which Columbia @ records are famous. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


To enjoy the benefits of this program — and to receive your 3 free rec- 
ords — fill in and mail the coupon, indicating which of the four Club 
divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the informative Club Magazine which 
describes the current selections in all four divisiqns. You may accept 
or reject the monthly selection for your division. You may also take 
records from cther Club divisions. This unique advantage assures you 
of the widest possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. Your only obligation is to 
accept as few as four selections from the almost 100 that will be 
offered during the next 12 months, and you may cancel membership 
any time thereafter. The records you want are mailed to your home and 
billed to you at only $3.98 plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance’’ of the Club’s 
bonus system — given to you at once. After fulfilling your obligation 
by purchasing 4 records, you receive an additional free Bonus record of 
your choice for every two additional Club selections you accept. Bonus 
records are superb 12” Columbia @ records — the very best of the 
world-famous Columbia @ catalog — just like those shown here. Because 
you are given a Columbia @ record free for each two records you pur- 
chase, membership provides the best buy in records — anywhere. 


CHOOSE YOUR 3 FREE RECORDS NOW 


Mail the coupon — indicating which 3 records you want free, and the 
division you prefer. You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel by returning the free records within 10 days. 


Ye: You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 12” Columbia 


COLUMBIA ( RECORD CLUB 


165 West 46th Sr., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


ONLY THE COLUMBIA @® RECORD 


(out choice of 
REE 


If you join the Club now—and agree to accept as 
few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


= 


CLUB CAN OFFER YOU 
SING 


THE KING OF 


PERCY FAITH * 


MY FAIR LADY 























{ MENDELSSOHN 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 





AMAASS IDOR 


yA ROM 


SATOH 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


SS SD 





COLUMBIA (p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 459 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indicated 
here: (Select the 3 records you want from the list on this 
page, and circle the corresponding numbers here) 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 WW 12 
and enroll me in the following Division of the Club. 
(check one box only) 
0 Classical O Listening and Dancing 0 Jazz 
0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @) Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in all 
four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accepting the 
monthly selection in the division checked above. or any 
other selection described, or none at all. My only obliga- 
tion is to accept a minimum of four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mailing 
charge. After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free 
Bonus record for every two additional records I purchase. 
If not delighted with membership, I may cancel within 
10 days by returning all records. 


i aisissscvccconesacsevecseseccverecsesnsteushidaciennestectesseaceiicdenmseceniniiags 

(Please Print) 
II scl scsciscssuocccepnetenicncdemnseceenteseclaliaien iapisbtiibsatageinbaitnaasimaaaminaaanaee 
sate scanndavilb den titonseedaceeemisinsniuiaees PG is jcox DUN csrccrcectccsenin 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher, Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 


If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 


Dealer*s Name. 








Bomaaes s Address... 
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iblisher, send for our free 

Author in a ‘of a Pub- 

lish, pr ote and distribute 

e done for ; Ireds of othes  . 

idered. Ne ! eleomed, Write today 
r Booklet SN It tr 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 120 W. 31 St., N. ¥. 1 
In Calif 6253 Holliacood Bird,, Uollincood 


t tria We could Write 
he famous POWERHOUSE V— the 
uken America by sto Inst 


585 Water St. 






Try it BEFORE you buy it! 


=D NEW POWERHOUSE V 


Enjoy Thrilling Views 


from 1 to 50 Miles Away 






SEND NO MONEY—10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Now you a binocular that t ou both power and clea ewl 
¢ you can a ad. The POWERHOUSE V is nov 
1. High wu trength without tiring weight. On 
2 \ nu ad ibn t wother, fast fon 
3. Folds t our eve dth. 4.) Preeision Ground Letisc 
PLASTIC! 5. Objective lens nicrior coated with magne 
1 de. 6. Extra larg hed Dice lenses give you y 
nlight. 7. N ON pe yeten 
tit power than ¢ ! cule You ¢ q 
hett ts one or 50 mile i). ONE look thra this me 
POWERHOUSE V will convince vou! Use it on huntin 
hing trips, the races, bird watching, ete. Alwa i 
1 de" sea it spn ever Order vours today 
la a thousand word 


vi We int to place 1 
ir hands let you TRY and ENJOY it 
t T , lel ¢ 


\ bliga 1 Then, if vou’re deligt 
$i a week for 13 weeks—total $1 


or er eturn the nnocula ind pay me 
SEND NO MONEY! I'ay Postman nothing 
lax! on ted 


ease bnention plac 


THORESEN’S Credit Dept. 39 









YOUR ORGANIZATION 
WHEN seits CHRISTMAS Carbs 
Sell finest Catholic cards, wraps, gifts with 
true Christmas theme. Low prices to you! 
Write, on organization letterhead, for 
complete information and. . . 

FREE CARD SAMPLES 

FATHER GALES, DEPT. S$ 


260 SUMMIT AVE., ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 





binocular that ha 


New York, N. Y. 
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Best Selling Booklets .. * 
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THINKING WITH GODYX 
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Th booklet of 
‘words of encour- 


ement” is still the 


best of our best 
llers. Written to 
show that above 


verything God 


your love. 96 
” 


pp. 3144°xd %”.. .25e 





25-99 copies 
100 or more 


20¢ cach 
-17¢ cach 


Quantity Prices 
On Both: 


66:63:66 666656 
656 OOO OSPF PPFP PPP FP PPPS SPF PFS SSS SSS 


Order NOW From 
THE SIGN toss UNION CITY, N. J. 


2 ‘. 
PSEA “ “+ “, “ “ “, “ “, aoe oo aoe a at oe ‘ 


4 
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Drink to 
your health! 


‘¢ 
Sexton @3— 


3 


Juices LQ ’ 
= l| 


You'll enjoy every glassful... Sexton 
Juices! Natural, fresh, nutritious! 

Sexton secures the pick of America’s 
finest orchards, groves and fields—thus 
insuring you Sexton Juices with just- 
picked flavor and abundant vitamin 
content. 

Especially delicious—Sexton Orange 

ice, Grapefruit Juice, Tomato Juice— 
and 15 other Sexton Juices. Served at 
leading hotels and restaurants—sold by 
better independent grocers. 


Qualily Foods 





John Sexten & Ce, Chicage 

















INTEGRATION 


Congratulations on your report onl 
“Southern Catholics and — Integration’ 


July). It 
complex is the problem facing Southen| 
Catholics even when we of the North can! 


was enlightening to see hoy 


not go along with their attitude. At the 
same time it should make us stop to st 
amine our own consciences instead of theirs] 

JouNn Hunpsoy 
New York, N, Y. 


| 

I never realized before the prot 

lem the Church faced in various. states 
One can but admire the Church for her 


principles and her wisdom in 


applying, 
them. An i 


excellent report. 
ROBERT JOILNSO) 


Rocurster, N.Y. 


Your 
I wonder 


interesting 
if Southern Catholics would not 
like to have such a report on the North. ...J 

Mrs. Mary Roecay 


report: was) very 


Curcaco, IL. 
Lhis Lite Sex 
The report on “Southern ¢ atholig 

and Integration” was by far the best thing] 
in either issue. ... I glad 1 


was my second copy of 


am sub-f 

scribed. . « » 

Recis HorrMay 
j 


St. Louis, Mo. 





ST. LAURENT 


I heartily congratulate Tite Sten and it 
very capable editorial staff on the splendid 
article published in June 
the Honorable Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister of I his 
you many subscribers from 
try, if you bring it to the 


youl issue 0 


should ye 
this coun} 


notice of the 


Canada. 
new 





right people. Most Canadians never heat 
of ‘THe Sten. IT never heard of it) mysell 
until a few years ago, although I haved 


been always on the lookout for something 
good to read. It is not much advertises 
north of the 19th parallel... . t 

Rev. J. A. MEEHA 
Fonps, Our., CANADA. 





Exelu 
St 
i De 
} veces 
HITCHCOCK 
I loved the article on Alfred Hitchcot 
(June): every word of it was true. Whe 
I graduate from college, | am = thinking ¢ 
migrating to Australia after reading youll 
| article “Australia is Not Like Texas”. Né 
that [ have anything against Texas, 
course. 
PATRICIA CREAGHA 
Yonkers, N. Y. i Ri 
tu 
Well, now, isn’t Alfred Hitchcock jue nc 
ducky on PV? After the crime has beg tu 
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MADE ENOUGH MONEY | 
FOR LOTS OF THINGS 


"Il bave been sell- 
ing your cards for 


almost two years 
and I bave made 
enough money to 


buy a lot of things 
1 bave wanted.” ee 
—Diane Carey of Illinois 


RECEIVED $20.32 
AS A BONUS 


"ve made money : 
on your line and 
expect to make 
more on it. Thanks 
for the $20.32 
which I received * 
as Bonus,”’ 
Harry Bonenberger of 
Pennsylvania 
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free 
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Check here if writing for club or church 
organization interested in raising funds. 
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committed, what a pleasure to hear his de- 
lightful witticisms anent murder, mayhem, 
and rape. Had it not been for this charm- 
ing character one would never have sus- 
pected that violent death could hold so 
many comical aspects. And a shining exam- 
ple he is that crime can be made to pay. 

Lucie LAMPERTO 
New York, N. Y. 


THE YOUNGER SET 


I was 
Zook’s, 
Set.” 


Being a mother of two children, 
immensely impressed with Mary 
“Religious Training for the Younger 
(June.) 

I try to read as much as I can to help 
me to rear good children which can be a 
little frightening in this day and age. 

Mrs. JoserH W. TRANK 
New York, N. Y. 
“Religious 

Needless 


won- 


I read with interest the article 
Training for the Younger Set.” 
say, I think such a program 
derful aid to the participating mothers. . . . 

Mrs. CHARLFS MONAHAN 
CALIFORNIA. 


to is a 


SAN JosE, 


WORDS 


In your June 1956 issue (page 3), I read 
with interest your “Current Fact and Com- 
ment:” “Words of No Meaning.” 


Needless to say your comments were 
timely. ... 
Epwarp E. DoRNER 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“AMERICAN SUMMER” 


Summer” 
I read your 


Michael “American 


(July) was an excellent story. 


Foster’s 


Soesvnage announcement of Mr. _ Foster's 
sudden death. I regret that I cannot look 
forward to more of his stories, but it was 


a pleasant surprise to come across this one. 
My congratulations to you for publishing 
a 

Ropert Wuit! 


St. PAuL, MINN. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


“No End Robert 
(June) depicted my own situation to the 
last dot. I my faithful wife and life 
companion years ago. It true 
a number of children, but the lone- 
liness is hard; If it not for the grace 
of faith, I would not know what would be 


to Love,” by Cormier 


lost 


two 1S 





I have 
were 


| my lot. This story depicts my life so closely 
| that I have never run across anything like 
| it. May God bless the writer of the story 
for the theme he chose. I just could not 
refrain from crying, as old as I am. But 
we have the assurance of Our Lord that if 
we persevere we will see our loved ones 


and be united to them forever. 
Joseru I. SEBIAN 
| PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


REDS AND UNIONS 


It 
department of the 
the 


the editorial 
that 


in 
issue 


to read 
June 


seems strange 
“even 


most vocal enemies of organized labor 








admit that the Communist question no 
longer seriously troubles the unions” (page } 
4) —and then on page 25 of the same issue 
to find: “Our crusading labor correspon. 






| 





dent exposes the nefarious alliance between 
labor Reds and racketeers.” I gathered 
from his article that Victor Riesel feels 





that there most definitely is a serious Com. 
munist menace in a number of unions and | 
that even those who are pe saciies 
in many cases do not object to sitting in 

conference and doing business with “So-| 
vieteers.’ k 

Altogether the article is most interesting 

and enlightening. I recommend it to thet 
writer of the editorial on page 

Mrs. RUSSELL —— 






HARWICHPORT, MAss. 


| 


“THE VOYAGE” | 


Route #34 The Times, the 
highest route in town, and every inch of it| 
rugged territory you don’t serve from a bi 


of Scranton 


' 


CYCIE. . «5 ' 

That beat number of 
years while I was going to school. I don’ 
recall that there was any Unk on the route 
but there were plenty of the other stop: 
Ellen Murphy mentions in “The Voyage. 


was my for a 





(May). Reading the second half of the 
story made much of yesterday seem like 
today, made you wish you could sling a 


bag of newspapers over your shoulder an 
travel the route again. . 

In a word, there are people, many peo 
ple. The afternoons I spent in the employ} 
of The Scranton Times were a definite pari} 
of my education. 

Many thanks to Ellen Murphy for re! 
minding me of it, my thanks to you for run. 
ning the story. 

Josep McCarrrty} 
Morris Pratns, N. J. 


PSYCHIATRY 


May I express my appreciation for thel 
article “The Church and Psychiatry” | 
Dr. John G. Novak in the May issue of Tt 


SicN. Besides explaining in down-to-eart| 
language how the psychiatrist operates, nf 
Novak also throws light on the problem @ 
the Catholic in need of psychiatric help big 


unable to find a Catholic psychiatrist in hij 


area. 
However, as to Dr. Novak's scholarly di 
ferentiating of psychoanalysis and the com 
fessional, one might recall that no les @ 
person than Bishop Sheen has spoken @ 
the psychiatrist's couch re-placing the coy 
fessional for many people. And whil 
Bishop Sheen is not a professional psychi 
yet he is certainly no novice at hel} 
ing people solve their personal prota 
not only through his oratory but also, a 
through his personal conta 
with souls. 


To me the brightest aspect of Dr. 
vak’s article is the implication in the iF 
paragraph that sometimes psychiatry ™ 
perhaps be a bit awkwardly pri acticed—t 
sometimes perhaps a psychiatrist may malt 
a blunder in his practice. I have know 
physicians to speak of their own mistak@ 
I have known Christian physicians © 
ascribe the cure of a patient to God; Ib | 

(Continued on page 71) 
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especially, 
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CitOr’s PACS 


The Editor Talks Back 


NYONE who reads our Letters columns knows 

that we allow our readers to talk back to us. 

We read their letters and as far as space per- 
mits we give their opinions an airing. This month 
we'd like to talk back to some of our readers. 

Some correspondents think that because we're 
anti-Zionist we are therefore anti-Semitic. For then 
benefit, let us make it clear that ‘THE SIGN is not 
and never has been in the slightest degree anti- 
Semitic. No true Catholic can be an anti-Semite. 

It is nauseous to receive letters from anti-Semites 
who nudge up to us cozily as if we were one of 
them. Olten they enclose clippings or reprints of 
material exposing the crimes olf the Jews and 
warning that they are about to deliver America 
to the Communists. Authors of this “literature” 
are usually such characters as Condé McGinley, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, the Rev. Mr. Winrod, and 
others of this type. Their outpourings are routed 
directly to the incinerator. ‘To this type of writer 
we say: the back of our hand to you. 

\ subject on which we receive a great deal of 
advice—good, bad, and indifferent—is on how to 
fight Communism. 

We hardly need say that we are wholly in favor 
of fighting Communism—everywhere, at all times, 
and in all its manifestations. But we think there’s 
a right way and a wrong way. 

Here’s a sample of the wrong way. A favorite 
item sent us by some zealous readers is a reprint 
from a weekly paper. The writer declares: “Ten 
years more, that is about all. Fifteen maybe at the 
outside! By then the Reds will have taken over 
America.” The writer gets warmed up as he goes 
along and in his next outburst concludes that “the 
zero hour is much nearer at hand. The bewildered, 
frustrated, leaderless millions on this North Amer- 
ican continent are no match for the closely knit, 
relentlessly trained, diabolically led, and utterly 
ruthless minority who are determined to take us 
over.” 

To which we say, “Nuts.” 

To fight Communism do we have to give up our 
intelligence? Do we have to assume an attitude of 
craven fear? Do we have to admit defeat just when 
we're getting a good start? Do we have to get 
hysterical? Must we look under our beds for 


Commies every night before we go to sleep? 
We're wholeheartedly in favor of fighting Com- 








| — 
munism at home and abroad, but we’re also in 
favor of fighting it with courage and intelligence Sir 
rather than with defeatism and hysteria. ide 


\nother subject on which we receive a great deal J at 
of mail concerns our attitude on labor-industry 
relations. A few of these letters are violent, but} q, 










most are from quite reasonable and intelligent peo- St 
ple who think we are too pro-labor. 

We must confess that we are pro-labor—but we pu 
are also pro-capital and pro-free enterprise. It’s a in 
matter of balance. A search through our files would So 
show that we have never condemned the abuses of in 
capital and management as severely as we have § lit 
those of labor. , de 

He SIGN ran an exposé on the rotten situation | ™ 
on the New York waterfront long before it became | 
a matter of public interest. We have been threat- -" 
ened with libel suits by labor leaders whose crook- | a 
edness and racketeering have been exposed in these o 
pages. We have carried some of Victor Riesel’s most f  ;,, 
blistering attacks on the racketeers and sovieteers . 
in the labor movement, attacks which helped to pr 
provoke the reprisal of a vial of sulphuric acid 
thrown into his eyes. cu 






O hold the balance at a just level between labor 
and industry requires the wisdom of a Solomon, 






All we can say is that we do our best to judge 
the facts in the light of Catholic social principles. 






In our own defense, we must say that a great many 
of our correspondents show a_ considerable 
ignorance of Catholic social teaching. 






Whether their letters are for or against us, we 
like to hear from our readers. We’re not afraid of 
stepping on toes, especially when the toes are on 
feet that are marching too far to the right or too 
far to the left. We have no intention of publishing 
a milk-and-water magazine. We have no hope that 
everyone will agree with us all the time. 

We do hope, however, that we can provoke our 
readers into devoting more study and thought to 
those teachings of the Church which will help them 
solve the problems they face today. 


Teath, [faloh , am: f 
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Since the Soviet Union and its satellites have been hurling 
ideological bombshells, it is difficult to assess the temper- 
ature of the struggle between the two worlds. If the phrase 
“cold war’ seems somewhat un- 
suitable, we may call it the 
“strange war.” Certainly many 
aspects of the current struggle 
are strange, if not downright 
puzzling. Nowhere is this more evident than in the area ol 
international trade. We have been used to considering the 
Soviet minor factor in world trade. Their own 
internal needs have been so great that they seemed to have 
little to spare, except for the most urgent necessities, Sud- 
denly all this seems to have changed, as Communist trade 


Trade in the 
Strange War 


bloc as a 


missions roam the world. 

In the past, it has not been a pleasant experience to trade 
with Communist nations. Too often they were long on 
promises and short in achievements. Promised goods came 
late and were often deficient in quality. But this time they 
seem confident that things will be different. They are play- 
ing for great stakes—normalized and friendly relations with 
large areas of the world—and may well live up to their 
promises. 

If this is the case, we may be confronted with most difhi- 
cult economic and political decisions. We have done ex- 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


tremely well in encouraging and normalizing world trade. 
In spite of great internal political problems, we have suc- 
ceeded in correcting most of the mistakes made in our ear- 
lier, protectionist history. But all our steps have been within 
the framework of our own economic 
the President have lowered barriers, but the actual trading, 
for the most part, has been done by individual business 


system. Congress and 


firms. Economic rather than political rules have determined 
the amount and direction of sales. 


Soon we may be faced with a problem of re-examining the 
entire basis of our foreign economic policy. When the Com- 
munist bloc trades, it can often act as a unit. It can sop up 

the entire output of a country or 


a region, should this be suitable 
The Outmoded 


in terms of policy. For example, 
“Give-Away” 


it can guarantee Egypt a long- 
term market for cotton, giving 
in return military hardware or materials for the Aswan Dam. 
We could give Egypt the exports, but we would tend to 
compete in world markets for the sale of cotton. Hence a 
critical problem of payments would arise. 

For many years, we have avoided difficult issues of this 
sort by generous grants or by loans which were virtually 
gifts. Since we insisted upon a rigid and extensive trade 


United Press 


Armed with the peaceful weapons 
of cameras and binoculars, a group of 
Russian tourists in Vatican City 
acknowledge the Pope’s appearance at 
a window overlooking St. Peter’s 
Square. The Russians are the first 
tourists from behind the Iron Curtain 
to visit Italy in recent years. 

The happy grins? Well, when in Rome 
you do what the Romans do 
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blockade of the Communist world, we were compelled to 
shore up the economies ol co-operating allies. But there is a 
limit to this type of activity. Congress is reluctant to con- 


tinue what seem to be truitless give-away programs. ‘The 
receiving nations would rather earn their way through nor- 
mal trade, instead of having to bee for aid. 

Here is a real challenge to American statesmanship. We 
will need more and more imports of raw materials, as ow 
own resources are depleted. If we could combine our own 
self-interest with an imaginative program designed to stren- 
gthen and improve the economies of less developed nations, 
we may well meet the strongest challenge yet made by the 


Communist world in this “strange war.” 


On June 23, Di released a re- 
port which should ve Ol great interest to the public par- 
ticularly the Catholic 


Geores Gallup the pollster 


public He had sampled national 


Opinion on this question Ii 


your parts 


| 
uly qualified man fon 


: ; : nominated a gener- 
No Catholic Presi 

cs 
President Yet dent this year, and he happened 
to be a Catholic, would you vote 


for him? Twenty-two per cent ol those sampled. said No.” 


Sixteen years ago, to the same question | cent said 
“No.” 
Naturally, our first reaction is to. lee 


about this. 


} 


Americans have matured socially in the past 


sixteen vears. 
The trend is in the right direction. Eventually, a Catholic 
will be President of the United States 


In fact, we may hope that the next time one of the major 
parties has a Catholic whom it Considers its best presiden- 
tial prospect, it will not hesitate to run him. And we may 
hope that when he runs, few citizens will hesitate to vote 
for him because of religious bias. 


Our second reaction—though it is only incidental—is one 
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IM 
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United Press 


Alabamo’s Jesuit-run Spring Hill College has graduated its 
first Negro student. She is Fanny Motley, wife of a Baptist minister 


United Press 


The O'Hara clan celebrated recently when the eighth son was 
ordained a Passionist priest in England. Eight brothers—all Fathers! 


Very Rev. Maurice Shean, C.0., welcomes the first of seventy-five 
Italian families who will resettle in Rock Hill, $. C., in a special 
farming community. They already beam with pride of ownership 
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of mild shock. For, as of late June, 1956, there were citizens, 
22 per cent of the total public, who would refuse to vote 
for the best man if he happened to be a Catholic. 

This means that if General Eisenhower had been a Cath. 
olic, he could not have won the election of 1952. Those 29 
per cent of prejudice-ridden 
his landslide 


Americans would have turned 
victory into a deteat. If Harry 


Truman had 
been a Catholic, 22 


those 22 per cent would have smothered 
him in 1948. If Roosevelt had been a Catholic, he would 
have lost in 1944. 

Well, anyway, Dr. Gallup indicates that this spirit is on 
the way out. Doubtless, everybody is glad to see it go. Ex. 
cept, of course, that diminishing 22 per cent of socially 
stunted Americans. 


On June 25, the Fund for the Republic published its report 
on the blacklisting of suspect Communists and Communist 
sympathizers in Radio and TV. The report has been criti- 
cized for its implied acceptance 
of Communism as a_ bonafide 


Radio and TY political party and for its im. 


Blacklists plied acceptance of the Commu. 


nist ideology as a merely politi- 
cal position. We do not know whether this is a true account 
of the Fund’s official opinion. But the criticism offers us an 
occasion for restating Our own opinion on the matter. 
Briefly, we can see no justification for rating Communism 
with the Democratic or Republican Party, nor for equating 
President Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson with the Com- 
munist leaders whom Judge Medina.sent to jail. ’ 
Such a bracketing would certainly not conform to the hard | 
facts of our foreign policy. This year the United States will 
spend about 65. billion dollars. Forty billion of this will be 
invested in defense against Communist imperialism. It is 


rather larfetched to believe that we are sinking so much 
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Harris & Ewing 


Atom scientist Ralph Lapp has a word of caution about H-bomb tests. 
By 1962, he warns, radiation from H-tests will reach a dangerous level 


money in defense against a political party. Democrats and 
Republicans were never that dangerous. 

As for the contention that blacklisting has injured the ca- 
reers of innocent performers, we would remark that every 
public effort entails casualties of some kind. And the mere 
fact that one can point to such casualties does not necessarily 
mean that the system should be revised. 

We do not say that the system cannot be improved to 
achieve the maximum of fairness and efficiency. We merely 
say that no matter how much it might be improved, it would 
still be imperfect. And there would still be people to argue 
that, therefore, it should be abolished. 

This extravagant argument would be as valid for outlaw- 
ing automobiles and airplanes. More people are innocent 
victims of trafhc and air accidents than innocent victims 
of the accident of being mistaken for subversives. 

Radio or TV performers who co-operate with investigators 
need suffer no damage to their careers. As for unco-operative 
Witnesses, it is hard to view their distress with much pathos. 
Particularly when we think of the number of young fellows 
drafted into the armed forces whose careers are being sus 
pended—and often ruined—because of the Communism which 
the unco-operative witness is suspected of favoring. 

In a science publication the other day, we came across an 
item which gave us food for thought, wonder, and some 
alarm. The item simply notified the public that a snowshoe 
superior to those of the Eskimos 
has been developed. It is made 
of featherweight magnesium with 
nylon encased: strings. So! Mod- 
ern science has finally caught up 
with the Eskimo! Using the combined industrial facilities of 
du Pont, U. S. Steel, and Alcoa, we have won a close deci- 


Technology vs. 
the Eskimo 


United Press 


ene 


PARIS 
FONTAINEBLEAU 2 


Warning against military aid cut, Gen. Alfred Gruenther, retiring 
NATO chief, cautioned that Russian military is daily getting stronger 
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United Pre 


New Germany Navy is cutting its teeth on three, unarmed speed boats 
from Britain. New navy is still a long way off from modern battleships 


sion over a squat, broad-faced fellow, ignorant of chemistry 
and higher mathematics, whose resources are limited to 
pieces of driftwood, the skins of incautious caribou, and a 
fertile brain. 

With this modest equipment—academic and economic—he 
just barely failed to produce more efficient footgear for snow- 
hiking than the industrial era has been able to fashion. 

Perhaps we should not be too surprised at his remarkable 
handling of these meager resources. For a long time, it has 
been common knowledge that the Eskimo makes cozy little 
houses out of blocks of ice, and that these igloos are sultry 
enough for him to take off his shirt while he munches raw 
walrus blubber for breakfast. 

He air-conditions this apartment of oversized ice cubes by 
cleverly grading its tunnel-like entrance. Furthermore, he 
builds sea-going boats hardly bigger than himself. And from 
these kayaks, he hunts food animals ten times as big as him- 
self. 

True, these enterprises are strictly in the practical order. 
They are not undertaken in a spirit of pure research or the 
riding of a hobby. The Eskimo is motivated rather by an 
understandable desire to stay alive and not be too chilled o1 
hungry in the process. 

But what an engineer he is! Heaven knows what he might 
do if he ever turned his attention to projects which have our 
scientists scrambling right now. For instance, licking the 
thermal barrier in fast-moving planes or keeping intercon- 
tinental ballistics missiles on course. 

Perhaps the Eskimo could not manage these projects with 
such informal resources as old fish heads, left-over scraps of 
barbecued seals, and empty whiskey bottles found drifting 
in the Arctic Current. But he might. 

Why not? Look what he did for the snowshoe—until mod- 
ern science recently bested him in a photo finish. 
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. 7 Onited Press 
Pope Pius XII greets a group of Italian housemaids at a recent 
audience. He warned them of the dangers of urban life and reminded 
them that domestic service has all the dignity of a vocation 





Religious News 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston became vhe first member 
of the new Society of Our Lady of the Highway, which promotes safe and 


courteous driving. Drivers should : reckh is sinful 
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Religious News 
A will and a way These nuns at Holy Cross School In Kaukauna, Wis., 
needed funds to pay for the blacktopping of the school’s playground. So 

they turned gas station operators. Fill ‘er up, Sister! 
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The Suburban Catholic. Amid the changed patterns of 
American life that have followed World War II, something 
has happened to our conception of the Typical Catholic. In 
his prewar version, Mr. T. C. was working class, urban, and 
had few, if any, degrees after his name. After the war, what 
happened to him is pretty much what happened to the rest 
of his fellow Americans: he went to college, got a better pay- 
ing job, moved to a bright new ranch house in the suburbs, 
and had a lot of children. His new status also meant a new 
outlook on life, and this, perhaps, is the most critical change 
of all. For it raises some engaging questions. Will—or more 
accurately, has—Mr. T. C. become more middle class, more 
comfortable, and socially his Catholicism? 
Or, on the contrary, has his fresh, clean college diploma 
given him a greater understanding of the Church and _ her 
apostolic premature to try to give 
answers to these questions; the facts are by no means all in, 
But it is not too early to suggest that we think about them, 


less conscious in 


mission? It may be 


The Old Maverick. What used to annoy people about 
Robert M. Hutchins a quarter of a century ago was that he 
was a young ina hurry; 
that he old maverick. 
Hutchins still frequently makes sense as in a recent Com- 
monweal article on “Religion and Higher Education.” Well, 
one thing we need in this country even more than a good 


man what bothers them today 1s 


seems like an Maverick or _not, 


dime cigar is some religion in our higher education. The 
reason we haven't got it, according to Hutchins, is that many 
of our educators haven’t been able to see beyond the ends 
of their slide rules into the very real world of faith and 
philosophy. “Morality and religion,’ says Hutchins, ‘can 
not be taken seriously unless the possibility of attaining truth 
by philosophical inquiry and revelation is admitted.” The 
old maverick may be a boat rocker; but occasionally he rocks 
gt in the right direction when it needs it most. 


The Rock. Alistaire Cooke writes in the Manchester Guard- 
tan about segregation: “The strength of the Church’s atti- 
tude is in the realism with which it has addressed itself to the 
hidden but powerful prejudices of Southern whites. . .. And 
the importance of its the whole country is 
that here is a political issue on which the Catholic Church 


attitude for 


refuses to argue with the Communists when they are right, 
It is cutting the 
cils, the 
who hope to treez« 


ground out from under the Citizens’ Coun- 
sullen poor whites, the outraged country clubs, 
the South in tracks with the 
that the behind — the 


In the echo of their protests, one catches a 


its ancient 
chilling rumor Communists 
of Xe os ara 
furious whining 
which 
tegration in the 


are 


admission that the Church may well be the 
rock on ultimately all respectable opposition to in- 


South will splinter and crumble.” 


The Hungry. There has been a great deal of discussion 
of late about whether our foreign aid is winning over to 
our side those we help, Such discussion may, however, dis- 
tract us from what is more important. Bishop Heenan of 
Leeds wrote recently: “It is not really true to say that if we 
can feed the starving Asians, Communism won’t get hold of 
them. We don’t want to feed people in order to stave off 
Communism, but because we are the children of God and 
our brethren are hungry. That is the real reason and that 
is Catholic social teaching.” It 


forget this. 


would be un-Christian to 


Roek-°N-Roll. While Elvis Presley’s publicity was rolling 
along at random, he was also being rocked back on his heels 
for his public appearance at La Crosse and his TV spectacle 
with Milton Berle. It would be well if some agencies took 
the taboos of Music U.S.A.: no physically suggestive lyrics, 
and absolutely no rock ’n_ roll—jazz, yes; “poison,” no. 
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Above: Dag Hammar- 
skjold of the U. N. His 
efforts have brought 
about an uneasy truce. 

Far right: David Ben 
Gurion of Israel. He talks 
peace but that’s all. 
Right: President’s Nasser 
of Egypt, who spearheads 


drive against Israel 


Wide World photos 


ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1955, Prime Min- 
ister Gamel Abdel Nasser announced to 
a startled world that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had reached an agreement with 
satellite Czecho-Slovakia to barter 
rice for arms. With 
Middle East the Kremlin 
has since been endeavoring to expand 
her penetration. 


cot- 
and foot 


in the 
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The deteriorating re- 
lationship between Israel and the Arab 
States continues to offer the opportun- 
ity, 

Public opinion in Western countries, 
already so completely sympathetic to the 
Israeli cause, solidified as the Commu- 
nists aided the Arabs. Because the media 
ol information relate 
to effect, the people 
been kept abysmally ignorant of the 
facts behind Middle East tensions. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the 


refused to cause 


American have 


Arabs have been done a grave injus- 
tice by Western ignorance of the Pales- 
tine issues. And if this injustice is not 






Will there be peace or war in Palestine? 


PEACE FOR PALESTINE 






War 


in 


that critical area may well be the beginning of World 


War III. 


by ALFRED M. LILIENTHAL 





remedied it is likely that Israel may be 
destroyed and the vital Middle East lost 
to the West and gained by the Soviets. 
a shift 
in the world balance that could bring 


Such a calamity would result in 
about World War III. 

What is involved here is solely a ques- 
tion of American foreign policy in a 
the which the 
West cannot afford to lose. Neither anti- 


strategic part ol world 
Semitism nor any other bigotry is rele- 


vant to the question and should not be- 


guile Americans to take their eye off 
the ball. The Middle East controversy 
pits Semite against Semite. The Arabs, 


Israelis, are Semitic 
ole, meaning they talk a Semitic 
56 / 


guage. 


as well as the peo- 


lan- 


There is a deepening anti-Zionist and 
anti-Israel hatred in the 
which there definite The 
1956 tensions have their immediate 
root in the action of the United Nations 
nine years earlier in partitioning Pales- 


Arab states for 


are causes. 


We must prevent it. 


















tine and sanctioning the establishment 
of the State of Israel. The United States 
led this battle, pursuing 
domestic political 
face of the contrary 


a policy of 
the 
\mer- 
ican foreign service officer and private 


expediency in 


advice of every 


citizen who had any knowledge of the 
area. The Communists have only taken 
advantage of the situation which the 


United States created by helping Zion- 


ism establish an independent state in 
had 


occupied for over 1300 years by 
and 


been 


\rabs 


Palestine in territory which 


which had not been Jewish for 
2,000 years. And not one of the United 
Nations provisions fot 
of the Palestinian 
implemented. 

Is it too late? What can the West do 
now. the 


based on the over- 


the protection 


(Arabs has ever been 


Any constructive solution that 
U.S. fosters must be 
riding consideration of keeping Com 
munists out of the Middle East and do- 


ing justice to the legitimate interésts 
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But before 
even the most elementary progress can 


of the embattled adversaries. 


be made, an agreement must be reached 
by both major political parties to de- 
politicalize the Middle East. 

Policy for the Middle East, not domes- 
tic politics, must prevail if tensions in 
this critical lessened. 
The shameless bartering for votes in- 
dulged in by candidates of both politi- 
cal parties, on a local as well as na- 


area are to be 


tional level, has been a major factor 
contributing to the deteriorating pres- 
tige of the West in the Arab world. The 
Arab-Israel must taken 
out of the domestic political scene and 


controversy be 
treated from the viewpoint of sound 
foreign policy on a bipartisan basis. 
There are enough issues in this 1956 
campaign to give the American people 
a basis for debate and choice between a 
Republican or Democratic Administra- 
tion and Congress. Any politician who 
seeks votes by exploiting the conflict 
Arab states does 
his country. 
What the two parties adopt as their 


between Israel and the 
a distinct disservice to 
national platforms at Chicago and San 


Francisco can create or destroy 

hope of saving the Middle East. 
Any Middle East peace plan must be 

negotiated on the basis of the 


United Nations 


any 


original 


resolutions which 
















Menachem Begin, leader 





of group that wants further 
aggression against 
the Arabs 


Right: Arab 


refugee driven 





from his home by 
Israelis. 

Far right: Children 
in refugee camps 
have never seen 


their homes 


brought the State of Israel into being. 
Under the United Nations plan, Israel 
was to receive 54 per cent of Palestine. 
On the basis of the Armistice agreements 
signed at Rhodes in 1949 at the end of 
the war, Israel has increased her terri- 
tory 2300 square miles to include 75 
per cent of Palestine. The war had en- 
larged the size of the new state one 
quarter, to include all of western Galilee, 
fringes in western Judea, a large bulge 
of the coastal plain including the towns 
of Ramle and Lydda, the plainlands to 
the south of Tel Aviv including Majdal 
and Isdud, and part of the 
strip in the southwest. 


coastal 


These truce lines were never intended 
to be final boundaries, only temporary 
demarcations. The Jordan-Israeli Armis- 
Agreement of April, 1949, 
vided that “no military or political ad- 


tice pro- 
vantage” should be gained under the 
truce and that the agreement “shall not 
in any way prejudice the rights, claims, 
and positions of either party in the ulti- 
mate peace settlement, the provisions 
of this agreement being dictated exclu- 
sively by military considerations.” 

An settlement must 
necessarily involve the yielding of ter- 
ritory on the part of Israel. This will 
require much more than minor border 


ultimate peace 


rectifications to remove present hard- 
ships imposed on frontier villages by 
the manner in which the truce lines 


were drawn, sometimes dividing villages 
in half, other times separating the in- 
habitants from their farm lands. 
will have to make some substantial terri- 
torial 
sioned in 


Israel 


concessions, a suggestion envi- 
Prime Minister Eden’s Guild- 
hall speech last November. 

Cession to Jordan by Israel of West- 
ern Galilee, which was intended to be 
part of the Arab state, would return to 
the Arabs 296,000 terri 
tory which has been sparsely populated 
by Israelis who prefer the more easily 
tilled plainlands to the hilly, rocky ter- 
rain of this region. 


some acres of 


This portion of Galilee contains th 
vast majority of Israel’s 180,000 Aral 
and includes the town of Nazareth, Th. 
Arabs with their skill in terracing ay 
alone capable of using this arid lan 
for farming. 

Such a territorial adjustment “al 
remove from Israeli hegemony Arabj 
who have been living as second-class ¢j 
izens within the new State. The nal 
tionality law of Israel, effective July 14) 





1952, made all Jews of Israel automaii 
cally citizens of the State, but none gf 
the 180,000 Arabs could become 
Israeli citizen except under certais 
rigid conditions. Not only was th 
property of absentee Arabs expropit 
ated and registered in the name 
Israeli authorities, but Israeli Aral 
found themselves removed from. thei 


villages along the borders in the inte 
ests of security and paid but a nomind 
compensation. These Arabs were 1 
stricted in their comings and going 
required special passes in order to moy 
about the country, and held a differen 
category of identity card from Jewis 
citizens. 

Ibrahim Izzat, the Egyptian newspape| 
man whose .secretly arranged 
Israel made international headlines ji) 
May, reported in the Egyptian week} 
Rosa El Yousef that “while everythin: 
was done to promote progress amon; 
the nothine was done to hel! 
the Arabs themselves out of the abjecf 


Visit 


Israelis, 1g 
poverty and backwardness that has beet! 
their curse for centuries. Arab villages’] 
the writer added, “existed under the 
strictest military law and their insubord 
nates were not permitted to leave theij 
after dark.” These disabilities! 
on Arabs in Israel, known only to the 
well informed before Mr. Izzat’s visit 
had led Norman Thomas to declar} 
“an Arab, without too much exaggera 
tion, can complain that the Jews wert} 
practicing Hitlerism in reverse.” 

In addition to Western Galilee, th 
Tulkarm triangle to the southwest an 
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woud 

Arab a portion of the plain lands further 
48S CIE outh should be reunited to Arab hold- 
he naj ings in Jordan. This territorial transfer 
uly iif should be carried out under the auspices 
— of the United Nations Conciliation 
_ “y Commission so that there is a minimum 
me tof displacement and hardship. Jews of 
reir, Arabic background may very well be 
“2 ie willing to remain in what will become 
stabi ip part of Jordan. 

“7 Fo The internationalization of Jerusalem, 

“the Holy City of three monotheistic 
’ thei faiths, was part and parcel of the origi- 
= tee nal partition plan and still represents 
a the position of the United Nations. 
ee Some arrangements could be made 
bone reconciling internationalization of the 
seal entire city of Jerusalem and its environs 
Jewi under the United Nations with special 
, rights for Israel in the new city and 
wspapel for Jordan in the old city. n 
visit uy The refrain, “we want to go home, 
nee ae which moved the world’s conscience to 
weekly Testore Israel, has been on the lips 
orvthial of almost a million Arab refugees. Each 
among Year since 1948 the United Nations has 
to hekh adopted successive resolutions calling 
e abject for the return of the refugees or com- 
1as bee, Pemsation for the property of those 
illages’} choosing not to return. But this United 
der th Nations mandate has not belped alter 
subordit On€ Whit the plight of these displaced 
ve ther Persons, many of whom are still barely 


sabilitie 


y to th j 


it’s Visit 


: 
declares 


} subsisting in refugee camps on interna- 


tional charity of seven cents a day. 
The demand for repatriation springs 
mainly from the natural longing of the 


xageern, People for their old homes, but to these 
ae ek sea 

“ws wer refugees repatriation means a return to 
” a Palestine as they knew their homeland 
ilee, th! Prior to 1948. It is impossible to ascer- 


west ane 





tain how many displaced persons would 
b 





in fact accept a repatriation which 
would mean something different from a 
return to their former way of life. As 
the Director of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency, Henry A. La- 
bouisse, suggested, the refugees ought 
to be given an opportunity to choose 
between “distinguishable alternatives; 
on the one hand, repatriation, the true 
nature of which is clearly understood at 
the time of choice, and on the other, 
the amount and form of the compensa- 
tion that would be offered instead.” 
These refugees have been given no such 
opportunity, 

Objections to repatriation to Israel 
on the grounds that these refugees 
would constitute a fifth column danger- 
ous to the security of the State could 
be obviated were these territorial con- 
cessions brought about. The refugees 
would then be returned to land ceded 
to the Arab state or to the international 
enclave. 
home 


Those refugees whose return 
was not feasible or who would 
preter re-settlement would be compen- 
sated by Israel. In his major address 
on the Middle East on August 22, 1955, 
Secretary Dulles indicated United States 
support for an international loan to en- 
able Israel to pay whatever just com- 


pensation is due the displaced Arabs. 

Once a choice had been given the 
Pa) 

refugees, the United Nations resettle- 


ment projects could then at least go 
forward. 

In return for the territorial conces- 
sions and the settlement of the refugee 


problem, the Arab should recognize the 


State of Israel and lift the blockades 
of the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Akaba. The establishment of a_ free 


port in Haifa would give Jordan its 
much needed Mediterranean outlet. 
The State of Israel, 
of a mistake her 
been, is now a fact, 


however much 
creation may have 

But the kind of a 
state Israel is to be rather than the fact 
of statehood lies at the core of the Mid- 
dle East trouble. The Arabs 


are not 





worried about the designs of the Soviet 
Union, but aggressive Zionism frightens 
them. The dead donkey is not afraid of 
the hyena. 

What concerns the Arabs most is the 
Israeli desire for expansion. The second 
most powerful political party in Israel 
today, the Herut, under leadership of 
former terrorist Menachem Begin, is 
pledged to creating an Israel three times 
her present size. The leaders of the pres- 
ent ruling faction under David Ben 
Gurion, the Mapai Party, are dedicated 
to the Zionist principle of “ingathering” 
foreign Jews into Israel by propaganda 
means and otherwise. Attempts at ex- 
pansion are inevitable as they continue 
to crowd Jews from North Africa into 
the small state. Despite assurances from 
Moroccan, Tunisian, and Algerian au- 
thorities of equal treatment for all Jews, 
the so-called “rescue” of North African 
Jews goes forward. 

Moderate Arabs will tell you that the 
essential ingredient for peace is a change 
of heart on the part of the Israelis. The 
present-day Israeli leadership must dem- 
onstrate a willingness to become 
of the Middle East, living in a 
East milieu, 
themselves as 


a part 
Middle 
and to regarding 
the headquarters of a 
world state, seeking aggrandizement and 
expansion. Israel’s potentiality for de- 
velopment will be isolated unless she is 
fully integrated into the Middle East. 
It was for this reason that Dr. Judah 
Magnes, the first President of the He- 
brew University, and others of his mod- 
erate thinking, opposed the partition of 


cease 


Palestine unless it be brought about 
with Arab consent. “We cannot main- 
tain a Jewish State,” he said, “if the 
whole surrounding world be our en- 


emies.” 
Were Israel satisfied to become part 


of the Middle East in which the state 
exists, and to become a normal na- 
tional de-Zionized state, she perhaps 
could accomplish what the Lebanese 


Catholics have done. When these Maro- 








“QO CLEMENS, O PIA, O DULCIS...” 


by SISTER M. PHILIP, C.S.C. 


Sweeter than honey and the honey-comb 
The Fruit you give us for our daily bread; 
And when, like little ones, we cry for sweets, 
We need but reach to you and we are fed. 


Then honey-sweet, O Mother, cling to us 

As golden beauty to the Son-bright air, 

That we may leave your love on all we touch— 
The traces of your sweetness everywhere! 


THE SYMBOL 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


The pelican that pulls apart 

The tireless tissues of its heart 

Is peacock, phoenix, eagle, roc, 

Is Christ, destroyer of the clock, 

Is God—so may the word aspire 

To touch the Word and catch the fire. 
So does the symbol kiss our eyes. 


Who looks on truth unsymboled dies. 








nites, at first mistrusted by the Moslems, 
demonstrated that they placed the good 
of the area and of the people above 
their own particular interests, much of 
the fear of the 


\merican 


Catholics vanished. Even 
for Israel 
the 
and maintain an 


the 


Jews, whose ardor 


remains undimmed, face fact 
that 
unwanted 
Middle 

All 


American 


must 


they cannot save 


Israeli bridgehead in 
East. 

the and all 
substitute 
Dean 


to the 


the 


for a 


\merican money 


arms are no 
Acheson, 
Zionist 
sentiment 
State did 
continued pre-oc- 
the 
the na- 
the 


peace based on justice. 


certainly never unfriendly 
has 


the 


Cause, 
What 
not 


voiced the Sale 


former Secretary ol 
Say Was that the 
American with 
Israel, 


interest, 


cupancy ol 
fate of 
tional 
ter of 


Jewry 


over and above 


may well rais¢ Spec- 
anti-Semitism. 

neither 
Israel. 
With 


we apons 


will 
West 


only 


An armament race 


the 
the 


serve 
the interests of nor of 
Russia 


her 


will be winner. 


standby store of obsolete 


ready to pour into the Arab world, the 
Soviet Union can give more 
Arabs and 
than the West can supply Israel 
Dulles has said: “It 


Israel's 


weapons to 
faster too 
As Sec- 


would 


forty-five million 
retary 
that 

assured in the 


seem 


security could be better 
long run through meas- 


ures other than the acquisition of addi- 


tional arms in circumstances which 
might exacerbate the situation.” 
The real friends of Israel must see 
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that the only hope for the survival ol 


Israel is for her to come to terms with 


her Arab neighbors. Even were Israel to 


win a preventive war—which in this 


writer’s opinion she can do for the next 
six months—how long could 1,700,000 
people keep control over a vanquished 
15 million persons, presuming there 
and intervention by 
Moslem 
numbers more than 250 million people. 
Whoever 


of another 


were no holy war 


the rest of the world which 


initial victor 
Arabs and 


as the 
the 


emerges 


war between 


the Israelis, the Soviet Union would be 
the ultimate winner. If the Israelis 
whipped the Arabs, the Nasser Govern- 


ment would be replaced by a pro-Com 


munist, if not Communist, government 


which would be far more anti-West and 
anti-United States. 


The Arabs 


Vive asa bloc 


that they 


of neutralist nations, aloof 


believe can sur- 


from the East-West struggle despite the 


Russian wooing. They are apparently 
equally convinced they can continue 
to live in a state of neither war nor 
peace with Israel. The Israelis know 


they cannot live indefinitely under these 


continuing tensions, beset by a boycott 


and surrounded by an Arab world cut- 
off 


forces them to rely on financial support 


ting them from commerce, which 

from abroad and to build a permanent 

armed camp of their small country. 
The Western position has seriously 


deteriorated throughout the Middle East. 









France, pushed out of Morocco and 
Funisia, desperately hangs onto Algeria, 
Britain, humiliated in Jordan by the 


ouster of Glubb Pasha, is harassed jp 
Cyprus, squeezed in Buraimi, and 
threatened in the Persian Gull area, 


The United States, the hated ally of the 
imperialist. powers, is the champion of 
Israel. 
ism, has emerged as the only friend and 


And Russia, the foe of colonial. 


supporter of the Arab peoples. 
The Middle East 


spell chaos tor 


oil would 
Western 
Europe and cripple the military forces 
of NATO. And without the 
from Persian Gulf holdings, Brit 


ain faces bankruptcy. 


loss. ol 


industrial 


revenue 





her 
The usually re. | 
served British have become frightened, 


and 


anery, increasingly — desperate 
Britain seems to have lost the art of | 
diplomacy in) which her international 


servants customarily excel. Instead, the 


ence proud Empire blusters loudly and 


futilely with talk of fighting, if neces. 
sary, to hold the oil. 

The time is ripe for the President and 
Secretary of State to enunciate a con 


structive solution, spelling out the spé 





cifics such as have been here outlined 


Were the 


sion appeal to the nation in behall of 


President to make a_ televi 


—- 


such a “peace ‘with justice” settlement 
he would be surprised at the support 
he would receive from Jew and Chris 
tian alike. If Israeli or Zionist leaders § 
balked at the terms of the settlement, | 


the holding up of funds going to bout 


or twenty-four hours would bring about 
a quick change of heart. 

The West, 
holds a similai 


unfortunately, no longer 

weapon over the heads 
of the Arabs. Perhaps history has alread 
recorded the United States rejection ol 


the Eden Guildhall proposals, enthusi 





astically received in) Arab quarters, as 
the last chance for Middle East  peac 
that failed. But looking at the pictur 


more optimistically, the general will tJ 


peace, which Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold) described in his Ma 
report to the Security Council, would] 
indicate that the Arab door was. stil 


open to a fair and impartial settlement 

It is five minutes to twelve and in the 
Middle East the seconds are ticking ofi 
West. stra 


bases, oil, and 


on the TFeeming millions, 


tegic all the balance 0 
power between the Communist and free} 
worlds are all at stake. If a peace sete 
ment is not speedily realized, the iro 
curtain will descend on yet anotheg 
will be 

\rab world enslaved, and th 
States forced to defend 
rocket onslaught launched 
Russian-secured North African 


would 


large land mass. Israel wiped 
out, the 
United hersell 
against a 


from 





bases. American mothers ones 


more—and this time unnecessarily—yiellf 
battle. 


their sons to 
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\ NUN FRIEND of mine told me that 
§t. Aloysius Gonzaga was delayed a few 
minutes in Purgatory for having been 
somewhat more than befitted 
a saint. Her statement sent me scurry- 
ing for factual proofs that the saints 
were a happy lot. 

And this I found: 

St. Ignatius of Loyola dancing a lively 
Spanish dance to cure a moody novice 
of the blues; St. John Bosco performing 


morose 


acrobatic stunts: St. Charles Borromeo 
enjoying a good game of chess; St. 


Teresa of Avila dancing for her Carme- 
lites at recreation time; St. Antony of 
Egypt easily recognized among his monks 
by the joy which lit up his features; 
St. Francis of Assisi fiddling away with 
two sticks of wood; St. Lawrence the 
deacon jesting in the face of death on 
the redhot grill: “I am roasted enough 
on this side. Please turn me over.” 
Genuine saints are just that: jesters 
of the Great King they serve. 
their cue 


Taking 
de Sales’ pun 
about sad saints being sorry saints, they 
serve the Lord with gladness. They 
believe with St. Thomas Aquinas that 
ina real saint joy is never totally absent; 


from Francis 


with St. Thomas More that “a man 
may live for the next world but be 
merry withal.” 


Henry VIII's Lord High Chancellor 
is an apt case in point. Aged twenty- 
seven, Thomas More married a tiny little 
woman—so tiny that a friend hinted that 
possibly More clung to the 
first eligible miss out of dread of per- 
petual bachelorhood. Whereupon the 
brilliant Chancellor squared his shoul- 
ders and grinned: “Oh, that’s not the 
reason. I might have had a much taller 
wife if I so desired, but you see, where 
there is a question of two evils, a man 
ought always to choose the less.” 

As ready with repartee was St. John 
Mary Vianney. The bishop’s delegate 
who examined John Mary prior to his 


Thomas 


LN \ 


—s 


ordination found the young cleric want- 
ing in many matters. “This fellow is 
a complete ass!” mourned the delegate. 
“What can we do with him?” 

“Mr. beamed John Mary, 
“if Samson, armed with only the jaw- 
bone of an ass, could kill three thousand 
Philistines, then what should not God 
be able to accomplish with a complete 


ass? 


Professor,” 


St. Bernadette Soubirous had her own 
sense of humor as well. To a visitor 
unaware of being in the presence of 
the seer of Lourdes, Bernadette described 
herself with a twinkle in her eye: “Oh, 
mademoiselle, she is just like everyone 


else.” To ease her reluctance to see 
a bishop, Bernadette was once re- 
minded of the forty days’ indulgence 


for kissing a bishop’s ring. Without 


batting an eyelash the saint whispered: 
“Jesus, Mary, Joseph, I give you my 
heart and my 


soul. There, that gives 


me a hundred days.” And she dis- 
appeared, 
Another little French saint with the 


the Child 


The testimony of her own nuns 


saving sense was Therese ol 
Jesus. 
is as good as any, and we have it from 
them that on when had 
to miss they say: 
“There will be no laughing today—Soeur 
Therese is not here.” 

Little 
the case of the cry-baby novice. 


occasions she 


recreation would 


Therese recalls in her writings 
One 
day the future saint picked up a mussel 
shell when she felt the deluge coming 
and tried to catch the novice’s big briny 
tears in it. Naturally the novice laughed. 
Then Therese told her: “From now on 
I permit you to cry as much as you like 
on condition that it be into the shell.” 


As a King’s jester, St. Philip Neri 
hasn't his peer. The German poet 
Goethe titled an essay about Philip, 


“The Humorous Saint.” And Goethe 
was so right. ‘These are some of the 
antics chalked up to the account of 






ILLUSTRATED BY 


FRANK EVERS 


St. Philip. He made his fellow Oratori- 
ans dance jigs and sing songs before 
distinguished He sent a lay 
brother with a monkey on his shoulder 
into the refectory 


visitors. 


where a cardinal was 
He pulled the buttons 
off the Jesuits’ cassocks until every cas- 
sock in the Order was buttonless. He 
shaved off his own superb beard on one 


having dinner. 


side of his face only so he wouldn't 
be tempted to vanity. In blessing a 
duchess he took muss up the 
hair she had likely spent an hour setting 
the middle of a 
very solemn ceremony with ten cardinals 
attending he walked up to one of the 
papal guards and merrily stroked his 
luxuriant beard. Yet Philip got by the 
Devil’s Advocate and smiled his way 
right up to the honors of the altar! 


care to 


for the occasion. In 


Then there was St. Basil the Great 
and the summons that brought him 
before a pagan VIP. The latter told 
Basil to submit to an Arian prince or 


accept the punishment of having his 
liver torn out. The prospect delighted 


the saint, and he quipped. “You would 


be doing me a very great favor. 1 have 
suffered from it all my life.” 
St. Teresa of Avila’s tambourine is 


relic. I wouldn't 
spinning wheel, 


still preserved as a 
know about her but 
it seems that when her confessor urged 
her to write down her mystical experi- 
ences she tried to beg off on the ground 
that she had too much spinning to do. 
But when he insisted she got the quill 
pen and began writing. One of her 
own original invocations has come down 
to us: “From long-faced saints, O Lord, 
deliver us!” 

That prayer could stand a bit of blue- 
penciling. What the 


long-faced would-be saints. 


saint meant was 
For a true 
saint is not long-faced, and a long-faced 
person is not a saint. A King’s jester 
smiles his way to his halo. 
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How does the Church promote peace in the world? 


Should Catholics support such organizations as UNESCO? 


Can a good Catholic be an isolationist? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


ee 


@) How does the Church propose to insure peace in the 
world? 


Whenever disputes among nations threaten international 
peace and order, the Church has always used her immense 
moral and spiritual prestige to protect the common good 
of the international community. She does this by remind- 
ing nations of the demands of justice and charity. The 
Church also encourages the promotion of proper attitudes 
and techniques to further peace among all peoples. 


q) Could you give me a concrete example of how the Church 
acts in international affairs? 


One example would be the exhortation of Benedict XV 
to the belligerent powers in 1917. He proposed that “The 
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fundamental point must be that the moral force of rig! 
must be substituted for the material force of arms; then 
must follow a just agreement for the simultaneous and reci) 
rocal diminution of armaments... next, as a substitute | 
armies, the institution of arbitration ... and sanctions to b 
determined against the State which should refuse either | 
submit international questions to arbitration or to acce| 
its decision.” 


@ Isn't this hopeless? Nations have always had wars. 


I suppose it is equally sound to —. o the Chur 
should not fight sin, since we have always had sin. We me 
not achieve perfection in human affairs, but things will 
much worse if we do not constantly seek improvement. 
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@) Does the Church then sania war as immoral? 


No. While war is a desperate measure, it can be permitted 


for a just cause, when peaceful efforts to solve disputes have 
failed, provided that immoral means are not used and that . 


the evils caused do not outweigh the benefits expected. Thus, 


wars of defense are generally juui, 


@ Would this reasoning apply today, in an era of ydrewen 
bombs and guided missiles? 


Yes, the principles remain unchanged. Fission and fusion 
weapons immeasurably increase the destruction of war. As a 
result, only the most serious causes could justify war when 
such may be used. Protection of human liberty 
against Communism could be a justifying reason, © 


weapons 





Soviet Union, since they 


‘teaching. War iy a great 





@ Would you then justify 
modern weapons? 


Preventive war is perm 
certain and cannot be h 
not feel that such is the 


Q Could a Catholic be a 
I do not see how any © 
that all wars are immoral ¢ 


We may be compelled to 4 
certain conditions. : 


REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S., assistant director of the N.C.W.C. Social Action 
problems. He is the 


Departme t, is an outstanding authority on social 
author of many books, including the well-known Catholic Social Principles. 





@ Is this your personal viewpoint, or could you quote papal 
authority? 


You might consult the 1948 Christmas message of Pope 
Pius XII. 
gression, or already its victim, may not remain passively indif- 
Christian. All 
the more does the solidarity of the family of nations forbid 


He said: “A people threatened with unjust ag- 


ferent, if it would think and act as befits a 
others to behave as mere spectators in an attitude of apa- 
thetic neutrality.” 


@ Is this consistent with the seeking of peace? 


At times it may be the only way to secure lasting peace. In 
“The 
peace is a matter of divine law. Its purpose is the protection 


the same message the Pope said: commandment of 


of the goods of humanity, inasmuch as they are gifts of the 
Creator 
unjust aggression. 
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it is perfectly lawful to defend them against 


Their defense is even an obligation for 


the nations asa whole, who have a duty not to abandon a 
nation that is attacked.” The Pope notes that such an atti- 


tude will deter aggression and prevent war. 
@ What did Pope Benedict XV mean by arbitration and 
sanctions as means of preventing war? 


He meant that some world society of nations should have 
the power to arbitrate disputes and enforce its rulings. To- 
day the U.N. and the International Court of Justice perform 
such functions. Thus, in the same message just quoted, 
Pope Pius XII said: “May the United Nations Organization 
become the full and faultless expression of this international 


” 


solidarity for peace. 
@ How do you reconcile these principles with national 


sovereignty? Do we want other nations telling us when we 
must go to war? 


If these principles are followed completely, there will be 
this is not 
really lessened when we insist that private disputes be settled 


no wars. We believe in individual freedom, but 


U.N. Photo 





i 
A UNESCO meeting: In an imperfect 
world, no room for perfectionism 


Free Trade, a two-way street: 
Foreign competition in U.S, market 
also means new markets for U.S. 
































by lawful means and not by superior force. True sovereigy 
is not lessened by substituting reason and law for force ; 
disputes among nations. 


— | 





@ Have Church leaders ever stated that an internatio 
society should have power to control, in some respects, soy 
eign nations? 


Yes. The present Holy Father, in his Christmas Messag 
1944, stated: “The authority of such a society must be x 
and effective over the member states, in such wise, howeye 
that each of them retains an equal right to its own y 
ereignty.” In other words, the Pope holds that natig 
should be sovereign regarding their internal affairs. But; 
international agen 
should have effective power to prevent wars. 


disputes among nations, a_ proper 


a eee a a dae 


@ You mean, then, that sovereignty is not unlimited? 

Precisely. The first major message of the present Haj 
Father, given in October, 1939, stated that “the claim, 
the State . . . leaves the stability, 
mercy of the will of rule 
while it destroys the possibility of true union and fruit{ 


absolute autonomy for 
international relations at the 
collaboration directed to the general good.” In context, | 
was talking about ties that bind the human race “into 
great commonwealth directed to the good of all nations a 


ruled by special laws which protect its unity and pros 





its prosperity.” 
0 Can a Catholic be an isolationist? 


Not if he practices the law of love of neighbor. The 1! 
Christmas message touches this point. “A convinced Christi 
cannot confine himself within an easy and egotistical ‘iso 
tionism’ when he witnesses the needs and the misery of 
brothers; when he is not ignorant of the aberrations 
an intransigent nationalism which denies or spurns the o 
mon bonds linking the separate nations together and 
posing on each one of them many and varied duties tov 


” 


the great family of nations. 


0 This may be all right as a matter of principle. But an 
bound to approve the U.N., with its Communist mem 
and its spotty record of preventing war? 





Black Star 





War is permissible for a just causes 
but, say the Popes, the moral force of 
right must replace mere force of arms 
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The Church has sanctioned the principle of international 
organization. It does not necessarily approve all the actions 
of a given body at any time. But the popes do not expect 
perfection at once. They tend to encourage rather than de- 
nounce such attempts to win peace. 


@ Could you give me an example? 


The present Supreme Pontiff has often directed words of 
encouragement to the U.N. and its bodies. Thus, at Christ- 
mas, 1948, he said: “The Catholic Christian, persuaded that 
every man is his neighbor and that every nation is a member, 
with equal rights, of the family of nations, co-operates whole- 
heartedly in those generous efforts whose beginnings might 
be meager and which frequently encounter strong opposition 
and obstacles, but which aim at saving individual states from 
the narrowness of a self-centered mentality.” The context 
indicates that the Pope refers to the U.N. 


0 But the U.N. has no mention of God in its charter. It 
has Communist members. Did not Pope Pius XI forbid col- 
laboration with Communism? 


Here the matter of perfectionism arises again. It would 
be better that the U.N., and the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and 
many other societies, would mention God in their charters. 
I would like to have had such a reference in our own Con- 
stitution. But we do not reject sound ideas and programs, 
merely because they are not perfect. Because we cannot have 
ideal results, we are not justified in doing nothing. 


But would not the U.N. be better without Communist 
nations? And, | repeat, can we collaborate with Communism? 


The popes speak of international society as comprising the 
entire family of nations, with no exceptions. Working for 
peace, in an international organization, is not collaborating 
with Communism. The Pope did not counsel that we with- 
draw from any good organization with incidental Commun- 
ist membership. Otherwise, would take 


many worthwhile activities, simply by default. 


Communists over 


0 Should we support the veto power in the Security Coun- 
cil? 


Questions like this are not easily answered in terms of 


Three 


Lions 


The U.N. in controversy: Because 
we cannot have ideal results, we are 
not justified in doing nothing 








1.L.0. works to end bad labor 
conditions, such as child labor. 
The Church backs such efforts 


moral principles alone. They also involve matters of fact, 
and practical, prudential judgments on complex historical 
situations. The Church usually leaves such matters to the 
informed decision of men of good will. 


@ Would you say the same thing about such controversial 
organizations as UNESCO and the ILO? 


In principle, yes. Pope Pius XII has indicated his own 
judgment by sending an observer to UNESCO meetings. He 
has also permitted a priest to be a permanent staff member 
of the ILO. His actions seem to indicate a judgment that 
the good work of these organizations outweighs the faults 
that have caused American controversy. Moreover, he has 
repeatedly praised many U.N. bodies. 


@ For example? 


In November, 1954, he had the highest praise for the work 
of ILO. Last November, addressing delegates attending a 
Conference of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization, 
he stated: “The Holy See could not hold aloof from so 
beneficial and necessary an undertaking. As far back as 1948, 
it had its observer at the regional meetings in Rome and the 
following year at a session of the council. In 1950, a decision 
of the Washington Conference admitted it as permanent ob- 
server, a status which it alone has up to the present.” 


@ Why then do so many Catholics oppose the U.N.? 


Here again we come to the matter of perfectionism and 
prudential judgment. If such Catholics are motivated by a 
spirit of isolationism, they are in effect rejecting the uni- 
versal charity of Christ. But if they accept the principles 
laid down by the Church, but differ in applying them to 
their rights. I incline to 


factual situations, they are within 


the practical judgment of the Holy See in such matters, 
rather than to the narrow, perfectionist view of these per- 


sons. 


@ Should we as Catholics favor World Federalism? 


Once are in the realm of applied principles 
and prudential judgment. I do feel that 
strictly Catholic attitude on such concrete matters. We can 


more we 


not there is a 


accept the principle that all peoples of the world form an 
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Christian charity demands that 
we support U.N. efforts to improve 
the health of a sick world 
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international socicty and yet disagree on World Federalism 

Pope Pius XII 
Federalism 
1951 


as a means of such a. society. 


had World 
he addressed their delegates on April 6 


expressing 


some favorable comments on when 


@ Would this reasoning apply to the Bricker Amendment? 
matters which 
a Catholic 
takes a stand opposite to what is usually classed as interna- 


Certainly. Catholics should feel tree on 


are in the area of practical judgment. But when 


tionalist. he should be sure of his motives. 


q) What do you mean by that? 


He should be sure that he is not espousing a form of abso- 


lute national sovereignty condemned by the popes. He 


existence of international so- 
Nor take 


stand contrary to our obligations in charity toward all the 


should) not be denying the 


ciety with its rights and duties. should he any 


peoples of the world. 
q) But does not charity begin at home? 


It may begin there, but it should not 


Last October, Pope Pius XII said: “Feelings of true affection 


stop at that point. 


do not know political boundaries nor racial or cultural dis- 


tinctions. Christian charity has always ignored, and contin- 


ues to ignore, such barriers, because charity perceives di- 


rectly in each human being and in each human group the 
presence of the 
God the 


same dignity and the same responsibility 


before Creator. It sees them as members of society.” 
q) But why should we carry all the burden? It seems that 
the more we give, the more the rest of the world goes 


neutralist. 


If we help other people only to buy their allegiance, we 
well genuine interest: in 
will Real 


charity is not measured by the amount of money or goods 


may lose them. But if we have 


their welfare, | do not believe that we lose out 


provided, but by the perceptive interest and sympathy we 


show toward the needs of others. 


q) But could not other nations do more to help themselves? 


We hope so, and the finest type of aid is that which helps 


people to be more self-suflicient. On that score, technical 
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Two refugees get a first look at a new world: 
Orderly migration is one key to the plight of have-nots 
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assistance and “Point-Four” programs are more useful, and 
far less expensive, than military hardware. But many na- 
tions do not have adequate resources for the needs of their 
populations. 


«q) What can be done about that? 


One step is to lower and gradually remove trade barriers 
which make it difficult for “have-not” nations to secure access 
to needed resources. Pope Pius XII, in his famous Christmas 
9G], stated: “Within the new order 
founded on moral principles, there is no place for that cold 


address of limits of a 
and calculating egoism which tends to hoard economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of all, to such an 
that the 


extent nations less favored by nature are not per- 
mitted access to them.” 
q) But would not free trade hurt our own industries? 

Trade is a two-way street. Nations that sell to us must 
also buy from us, directly or indirectly, to balance their 


payments. Foreign competition may cause some industrial 


adjustments, but these are rarely more serious than those 
caused by domestic competition. We can have considerable 
freedom of trade and still protect ourselves from any preda- 


tory types of foreign competition. 


@ Will freedom of trade solve the economic problems of 
underdeveloped peoples? 


Not by itself. It 


\ must be joined with other aids, such as 
technical assistance 


and capital loans. Often migration of 
lessen the strain on na- 


surplus population is called for to 


tional productive Capacity. 


@) Do you mean that there should be no immigration laws 
and that people should be free to move where they want? 


I would not go that far. Any process of migration must be 
orderly and regulated to protect both the emigrants and 
their new hosts. But it is a scandal to see great areas of the 


world uncultivated while millions verge on starvation. 
@) |s the United States doing its share in this regard? 


We have been very helpful in some respects, such as work- 
ing with international bodies dealing with migration prob- 
lems. But, considering our wealth and resources, we have 
not been very generous in accepting migrants within our 
own boundaries. 


@ Would you summarize what you 
spirit, as taught by the popes? 


mean by a Christian 


The true Christian considers all men his brothers and all 


mankind a 


community that should be governed by moral 


law, not by force. ‘To implement policies based on moral 
considerations, we need a world political organization, with 
power to legislate, judge, and enforce, just as does a na- 
tional political 


must be 


such a community 


While 


such a goal, we should co-operate freely and constructively 


state. ‘The spirit of 


one of charity and brotherhood, aiming at 
with imperfect beginnings. We should try to understand and 
improve. Above all, we should avoid negativism and purely 
destructive criticism. Where we do disagree with fellow citi- 
zens and fellow Catholics, let us do so in a spirit of charity, 
with no bitterness or rancor. ‘Thus, we can all work together 


to bring peace to this troubled world, 
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STAGE 
AND SCREEN 


Siamese Sampler 


The now-familiar story of Anne Leon Owens and the abso- 
lute monarch of Siam graces the screen again, this time as 
THE KING AND I, a Rodgers and Hammerstein musical 
which has enjoyed a tremendous, well-deserved success. 

\ dazzling subject for the CinemaScope cameras, it is a 
visually delightful, soft-hued tapestry of Oriental splendor 
and charm. Some scenes are among the most beautiful ever 
framed on the screen, the music is by now a popular col- 
lection, and the ballet built around Uncle 
sheer 


Tom’s Cabin is 
magic. 

Yul Brynner as His Determined Majesty is brusque, ar- 
rogant, yet fascinating, while Deborah Kerr makes of the 
She 
plays her in the manner of the unduplicable Gertrude Law 
rence, without fully igniting the role as Miss L did. The 
othe 


imported governess a lady of intelligence and grace. 


members of the cast have been chosen with care and 
their appearance contributes much to the finished produc- 
tion, 

The King and I, in underscoring the impact of Occidental 
ideas on an Oriental culture, has 
to festoon the fine scoring, colorful costuming, and interest- 


a firm story line on which 


ing performances. The result is a brilliant musical movie 
which should satisfy those who saw the stage version and 
delight those who did not. (20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


RUN FOR THE SUN melodrama, en- 
livened by a harrowing jungle chase sequence. Filmed in 
Mexico, it has the advantage of authentic backgrounds which 


is a conventional 


Deborah Kerr as “Anna” and Yul Brynner as Siam’s ruler in “The King and I” 




































by Jerry Cotter 


si natn es 


compensate to a degree for a flimsy, unconvincing script, 
cliché performances, and unimaginative camera work. Rich- 
ard Widmark, Jane Greer, and Howard struggle 
through script and foliage quite heroically, without any 
monumental achievements. (United Artists) 


Trevor 


Bob Hope, Eva Marie Saint, and George Sanders enliven the 
screen adaptation of the Broadway hit, King of Hearts. 
Now titled THAT CERTAIN FEELING, the Jean Kerr- 
Eleanor Brooke comedy has been festooned with some typi- 
cal Hollywood 


ags and situations which add to the fun 
without infringing on the basic 


or 
idea of the original. Hope, 
has never 
been funnier. Unfortunately, a few of the situations verge 


on the suggestive. More’s the pity, tor both play and players 


as a cartoonist working as “ghost’’ for Sanders, 


don’t require that sort of padding in this otherwise amusing 


comedy, (Paramount) 


The Rocky Graziano story, SOMEBODY UP THERE LIKES 
ME, tops most of the social dramas we have had to date. 
It is the story of a slum delinquent who battles his way 
through and out of the dismal jungle where crime and vice 
are the teen-ager’s constant companions. 
pulled in this flashback on the Graziano career in the ring, 
in the Army, in prison, and the dingy streets where he began 
a career in juvenile crime. Rocky is one of 
it “out” in time, and even if this picture doesn’t delve too 
deeply into the factors behind his regeneration, his mother’s 


No punches are 


those who made 


prayers and the influence of his young bride are underscored. 
Paul Newman is rough, tough, and, in turn, chastened as the 
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slum boy, and Pier 
acting honors, however, go to Eileen 


Angeli is convincing as his wife. The 
Heckart, as Rocky’s 
despairing, poverty-haunted mother. Hers is a brilliant char 
acterization. The Graziano autobiography is a grim one, but 
not without its ray of hope that even the bitterest delinquent 


is salvagable. It is an interesting, adult production. (M-G-M) 


INVITA- 


pantomine 


Gene Kelly turns his attention to the ballet in 


TION TO THE DANCE, a trilogy in 


should please selected adult audiences. Filmed in England, 


which 


the cast includes some of the world’s outstanding ballet 
stars, in addition to Kelly, Carol Haney, and Belita. The 
three sequences, “Circus,” “Sinbad,” and “Ring Around the 


Rosy. , 


Kelly. The moods are exciting, humorous, and sophisticated, 


have been’ artfully conceived and choreographed by 


and the result is excellent entertainment for those who ap- 
preciate the beauty of the dance. (M-G-M) 


Ses 


ee . 
ie) 








Lex Barker. Jeff Chandler. Hal Baylor. 


and George Nader in the sea saga. ““Away All Boats” 


A forceful war novel becomes a stirring sea movie in AWAY 
ALL BOATS, idapted from Kenneth Dodson’s best seller 
The storv of Navy transport ind its p rsonnel, this is 
essentially a man’s picture, packed to u rimming point 
with stirring scenes of action during the war in the South 
Pacific. Though the story does attempt » cover too much 
territory, it is effective in most respects and very welcome 
relief from the recent rash of sex-laden tales and gory battle 
scenes. The transport, “Belinda,” is the center of the action 
from San Francisco harbor to the turbulent area olf the 
American-Japanese death clash. Jeff Chandler as skipper, 
and George Nader as a stubborn, though obedient, junior 
officer, bring the individual problems into sharp focus as 
the “Belinda” makes a steady advance. Incidents and flash 
backs are intelligently used and well timed. with a Kamikaze 
attack providing a hair-raising Climax to most lMpressive 


tale of the war at sea. It is recommended for the 


family. 


entire 
(Universal-International) 


STORM CENTER is so confused 


have been intended as a 


and frantic that it might 
travesty on all propaganda movies. 
Had it been produced in Nazi Germany or Soviet: Russia, 
there little Holly 


wood-made movie purporting to wave the flag for democracy 


would be need for comment, but this is a 


24 


and freedom. As such it is completely unbelievable and 
untenable. It is the 
has been ordered to remove an admittedly pro-Communist 


story of a small-town librarian who 
book from the shelves. When she refuses, her own record as 
a Red-Front petition signer is brought up. She admits the 
When 


she is removed trom the post, former friends, the townstolk, 


signings, but is adamant on retaining the book. 
and the children who trusted her turn away at her approach, 
Just as she is preparing to leave town, a young boy who 


had 


library. As 


been particularly devoted to her sets fire to — the 


the 
devouring volumes labeled Shakespeare, Voltaire, The Story 


camera focuses on angry tongues ol flame 


of Jesus, etc., the mayor and city council gathered with 








lady 


prevent 


the library lawn, bee then 


her 


an anguished crowd on 


librarian to return to post. Presumably, to 
a future catastrophe by loading the library with noninflam 
books. No 


ol heart is indicated. 


mable other reason for their sudden change 


This is all pure hokum, badly written, 


acted in harried stvle, and about as convincing as a_ 1956 
repudiation of Stalin. The left-wing apologists can do 
much better than this. Bette Davis, Kim Hunter, Bria 
Kieth, Paul Kelly, and Sallie Brophy perform in the semi 


hysterical style of the script. (Columbia) 


If HIGH SOCIETY 


the screen, it can be 


is actually Grace Kelly’s swan song on 


said she retires in a blaze ol glory, for 


her performance in this revise of Philip Barry's The Phila 
delphia Story is warm, humorous, and different from any 


thing she has done to date. As the spoiled heiress about to 


embark on a second marriage, Miss -Kelly ranges trom rigid 


itv to gaiety with ease, and even essays a chorus with Co-stal 


Bing Crosby. Regrettably, the Barry story is based on accept 


ance of divorce and allows tor several bits of suggestiy 
humor, both marring an otherwise splendid show. Frank 
Sinatra matches his singing ability with a fine performanc 
and Celeste Holm, John Lund, Margalo Gillmore, Louis 
Calhern, and Sidney Blackmer are quite effective in less 
assignments. Louis Armstrone’s Orchestra is on hand for 


some fine jazz interludes, and the entire production is opu 


lent and polished. (M-G-M 


Joel McCrea portrays one of history’s colorful characters in 


THE FIRST TEXAN, a study of Sam Houston, who figure: 
so prominently in the early days of the Texas story. Sa 
climaxed his career by becoming first President of the “Texas 
Republic, and in this approach to his story the highlig] 
comes with the stirringly staged Battle of San Jacinto. In th 
realm of historical dramatization, this is most interesting, an 


as family fare it is both acceptable and entertaining. (Allied 
Artists) 


TRAPEZE was filmed in a small Parisian circus with its 
fascinating sawdust background, authentic excitements, ane 
colorful scenes. In this aspect it is a genuine thriller and 
highly enjoyable. When it concentrates on the more conv 


Cu 


and interest, for tl 


tional romantic triangle involving Burt Lancaster, Tony 


tis, and Gina Lollobrigida, it loses force 


situation is riddled with clichés. In striving to overcome thé 


trite plot, the production goes in for sensuality and suge 
tiveness in several sequences. Photography is superb, and 
when it pays strict attention to the business at hand, Trapex 
is splendid entertainment. (United Artist) 

The Disney studio recreates a daring exploit of Civil Wai 
vintag¢ 
result is a thrilling railroad story with sufliciently varied ap 
peal to satisly every age group. It has been taken trom the 


historical archives of the War between the States 


and is 
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in “The Great Locomotive Chase” 
Lten 


1956 
1 clo 


} 
i 
Fess Parker steals a train 
' 


Brian § based on an episode in which disguised Union soldiers steal 
semi: | a Confederate train and head for the southern supply lines 


' which they hope to sabotage. The Confederate conductor ol 
' the train sets out in pursuit, first by hand car, then in an- 
2 On » other locomotive. Scenes of the actual chase have been ex- 
vy. for pertly handled and provide some unique movie thrills, com- 


Phila 


any 


rigid nemesis, in this generally entertaining CinemaScope chase. 
O-stal (Buena Vista) 

CC pl 

ESlive i The New Plays 

Frank 

ANC THE MOST HAPPY FELLA is in the folk opera tradition, 


less They Wanted, which won a Pulitzer Prize back 
for Frank Loesser, a most popular tunesmith, scores decisively 
s opu in his writing of the music, the lyrics, and the new book. 
If you recall, this is the story of an elderly Italian wine 
\ grower, living in California’s Napa Valley. He decides to 
fers il find himself a wife, via the mail-order route, A young wait- 
ig ure’ ress receives his letter and is intrigued by the photo he 
Sa encloses, that of his young foreman. Arriving for the mar- 
Texas { riage, she is stunned to discover the deception and seeks to 


slight J find escape through an affair with the younger man. That 


In the only makes a bad situation worse, but for the final curtain 
2, an all is straightened out reasonably well. 
(Allie Robert Weede of the Metropolitan is superb as the emo- 


tional vineyard owner, and Jo Sullivan is acceptable as the 
§ girl who causes all the commotion in Napa. There are 


ith its thirty-three songs in the score, many of them now familiar to 
ts, and) radio and juke-box audiences. Most Happy Fella is a most 
cy and) entertaining musical drama for adults, one which handles 
onven its borderline episodes with taste and _ sensitivity. 

w Cu 

sor U Quotes and Unquotes 

me thes 

sugecs “We are not only doing our country an injustice (by ex- 
o, ae porting films which depict violence and unrest among our 
Pra M 


propaganda against us.”—Ray Milland. 
il War 
ind the } 
ried ap 

om the : 


_ phia Archdiocesan Committee. 
and is 






pensating for some of the slower sequences which tend to 
drag somewhat. Fess Parker (last season’s Davy Crockett) 
ut wf the Union agent, and Jeffrey Hunter is his Confederate 
| i 
; 


Lous pa musical adaptation of Sidney Howard’s They Knew What 
I 


juveniles) at a time when good will should be our chief 
| concern, but these films are being widely used abroad as 
é 
2 
é 


“A Catholic who goes to any movie nowadays without first 
knowing what kind of picture it is, is as crazy as a deep-sea 


diver who goes down without an octopus knife.”—Philadel- 


“It is the mark of the (moviemaking) amateur to attack 








the Motion Picture Production Code. It is also the mark of 
the opportunist.’"—Norman Krasna, producer of The Am- 
bassador’s Daughter. 


In line with the growing concern over the day’s motion 
picture output, the above comments bear re-reading and 
analysis. Making movies is a business, but it is not that 
alone. The impact of the screen, at home and abroad, is far 
too powerful, its influence too wide, for us to give it any- 
thing less than searching attention. The Production Code 
was written for that reason. The Legion of Decency main- 
tains its vigilance because the need for it is all too apparent. 

Milland and Krasna, seasoned movie men, are not being 
alarmist, nor are they seeking headlines, which, incidentally, 
their comments did not get. Milland, just returned from a 
session of moviemaking in Europe, became aware of the 
danger posed in the crime-and-violence type of movie we 
are exporting, films which play directly into the hands of 
the Communists in every country of the world. 

Playqguide 
FOR ADULTS: The Desk Set; The Diary of Anne 
Frank; The Matchmaker; Mr. 
Wonderful; The Most Happy Fel- 
la; My Fair Lady; No Time for 
Sergeants; The Ponder Heart; 
Witness for the Prosecution 
(On Tour) Anastasia; The Boy 
Friend; The Lark; The Teahouse 
of the August Moon; The Great 
Sebastians 


PARTLY OBJEC- Inherit the Wind; The Littlest 
PIONABLE: Revue; Fallen Angels; Damn 
Yankees; New Faces of 1956; 
Shangri-La 
(On Tour) The Bad Seed; Silk 
Stockings; Anniversary Waltz 


COMPLETELY OB- Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; A Hat- 
JECTIONABLE ful of Rain; Janus; Middle of 
the Night; Pajama Game; Pipe 
Dream; Will Success Spoil Rock 

Hunter? 


Robert Weede and Jo Sullivan 
in “The Most Happy Fella’ 

















ze seminary choir 


astern Rite 


OF SS) CYRIL AND METHODIUS TRAINS PRIESTS IN PITTSBURGH) 
| 











e 
, sem [ lar y THE GREEK RITE SEMINARY 


RGitg SERVE U.§ CATHOLICS OF RUTHENIAN EXTRACTION 


When Pittsburgh’s Greek Rite Seminary of SS. Cyril and Methodius was 
dedicated in 1951, it became a symbol of hope for Greek Catholics of 
Ruthenian extraction throughout the world. The reason was simple: the 
only two other seminaries for these Eastern Rite Catholics had since 
slipped behind the Iron Curtain. One had been handed over to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the other had been ruthlessly suppressed. 

This hope for continuance of the Church’s priestly mission finds 
substance in young men like Edward Stanko of Campbell, Ohio, who 
received their training at 5S. Cyril and Methodius. A deacon at the 
time this story was photographed, Father Stanko was ordained on Pente- 
cost Sunday, 1956, and is now assigned to St. Joseph’s parish in Cleveland, 
Ohio. At St. Joseph’s he has experienced a deep sense of fulfillment. 
He says, ‘As a priest one does the work of God. It is His work and it is 
He who really does the work. We are merely supple instruments in His 
hands. In this lies the humbling greatness of the priesthood.” 

Looking back on his days as a deacon, Father Stanko recalls it as 
“a ume of great joy.” One topic dominated all conversation, one idea 
was the center of all meditation, one goal determined all preparation 
—the day when the priesthood would be conferred. And the diaconate 
itself heightened this sense of expectancy, for it meant an even greater 
share in the sacred Liturgy for the young deacon. Finally, the day of 
ordination came. For this—the creation of new priests for the Ruthenian 
people—was SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary founded; and for this 
—the work of God—was Edward Stanko born. 


A SIGN PICTURE STOR Y* Photographs by Jacques Loni 


Deacon Stanko assists 

priest distributing Eucharist 
under both species. Screen 

before altar, the tkonostasis, 
depicts Christ, Mary, and _ saints 


At the dismissal of the Liturgy, 
the deacon goes outside the 
ikonostasis and intones a short 
litany for the choir. Shortly 
thereafter, the Liturgy is ended 
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PRACTICE OF THE LITURGY AND RITUUP 


What Latin Rite Catholics call the Mass, Byzantine Rite Catholics 
call the Liturgy. And it is the study and practice of the Liturgy 
that provided the focal point of Father Stanko’s days as a deacon, 
The Byzantine Rite actually has three different Liturgies, each of 
which the deacons must thoroughly learn. The first is the ancient 
Practicing Liturgy, deacon raises Liturgy of St. Basil, which dates from about the middle of the 
chalice and hosts with crossed hands Fourth Century; the second is the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
an abbreviated revision of the Liturgy of St. Basil made at the 
end of the Fourth Century; finally, there is the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified, which is said, not just on Good Friday as in the Latin 

Rite, but on all Thursdays and Fridays during Lent. 
lo achieve perfection in executing these sacred rites, the deacons 
practice the various Liturgies constantly. In addition, they exercise 
the functions of their office as deacons at celebrations of the Liturgy 
in the seminary and at nearby churches of the Greek Rite Diocese 
of Pittsburgh. Deacon Stanko, for example, often spent his week- 
ends helping out at Father Michael Knapik’s parish, Holy Ghost, 

on Pittsburgh’s north side. 


ABOVE llow seminarian, acting as 
observer at practice Liturgy, raises a 
question of cere monial detail that 

deacon ponders. RIGHT—At actual Liturgy, 
Edward drinks from chalice 

as deacon. Dove-shaped 

over altar before him, 


THE SACRED VESSELS 


From left to righ rbove, the sacred 
vessels used 1 furgy include . lance 
or knife used to cut hosts: paten o7 


; 


diskos on which hosts rest: asterisk 


(resting on paten), a bent metal cross 
from which hangs a small star (hidden) 
symbolizing spot where Christ was 
born: and the usual chalice semilar to 
one used in Latin Rite. Large host 

is marked with letters I NI KA, 
which mean: “Jesus Christ, Victorious.” 
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In classroom, Deacon Stanko practices Baptism ritual with On week end at Father Knapik’s pari 
fellow students under the watchful eye of Father Mic hael Knapik Pittsburgh, Edward assists at actual 


Father Knapik, who has only a part-time cook, 
also sees to it that seminarians get some expe 
rience in kitchen chores after Sunday Liturg) 
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ORDINATION INVOLVES MORE PREPARATIONS THAN A WEDDING 


Last year of theological studies, coinciding with At recreation, the game may be checkers or chess, but 
diaconate, adds finishing touches to seminarians’ training the conversation concerns one thing mainly—ordination day 


One thing Deacon Stanko discovered quickly: the details of preparation for ordination are more elaborate than for 
a wedding. To help, Father Paul Vasko, his pastor, brought his own and Edward's mother down from Campbell, Ohio 


RIGHT—TAKING LEAVE OF HER SON, MRS. ANNA STANKO GIVES HIM A QUICK FAREWEFI LE 



























OVERAGE of Democratic and Re- 
C publican national conventions in 
August has been described as “the great- 
est concentrated effort’ in broadcasting 
history. Preparations for this operation 
began nearly four years ago, right after 
the 1952 conventions wound up. Kine- 
scopes were studied and many confer- 
ences were held to decide what mistakes 
had been made and to devise ways 
and means of reducing their number o1 
avoiding them altogether the next time 
around. 

Planning the assignment and use of 
equipment and personnel began shortly 
alter that and continued until about 
\pril 1 of this year, when crews of tech 
shuttling between San 
Chicago (the convention 


and New York to get these plans 


nicians began 
Francisco, 
sites) , g 
into actual operation. 

Construction men then took over to 
begin work on the various studios, news- 
rooms, control rooms, and special sets 
that will be needed and to install sufh- 
cient master and auxiliary switchboards 
te handle hundreds of telephones Lol 
the use of reporters and commentators. 

Thousands of miles of telephone 
wires were installed, other thousands of 
miles of TV cable as well 


cables for the 50-odd teletype machines 


as spe ( ial 


that will get furious use in the two 
cities. 


Facilities **Pooled”’ 
Although 
“pooled” basis, with NBC in charge in 


Chicago, CBS in charge in San Fran 


coverage will be on a 


cisco, and ABC handling sound for both 
radio and TV in both cities, each net 
work will also operat independently 
and this will require a total of some 50 
tons of cameras and other equipment 
in addition to about 1300 staff mem- 
bers! 


The newscasters, commentators, and 


others on camera and microphone will 
represent only a part of that number, 
and the bulk of it, the artists, audio 


men, cameramen, and other technicians, 


clerks, designers, directors, producers, 


editors, executives, floor managers, li- 
brarians, lighting experts, make up men, 


secretaries, stagehands 


atisticians, tab- 


ulators, switchboar« operators and writ- 
ers, will be behind the scenes. 

It’s almost impossible to estimate the 
cost of all this with any deeree of ac 
curacy at this time, but it may 


high as $15,000,000. 


Oo 
$0 das 


NBC announcer shows equipment to 


be used at conventions. Two-way radio 


in his left hand, portable camera in 
his right, powered by pack on his back 


In support of this estimate, it might 
be recalled that a sponsor paid CBS 
$5,000,000 to cover the 1952 conventions 
and the web lost money on the deal. 


Some Headaches 


As if the networks didn’t have head- 
aches enough in the normal course of 
planning, organizing, and co-ordinating 
then “pooled” operation, others were 
added when the Republican National 
Committee announced its selection of 
San Francisco as the convention site 
after the Democrats decided to convene 
in Chicago. 

This hit the 


broadcasting industry 


hard and a special committee was ap- 


ADIC 


and 


pointed to call on the Republican group 
to enumerate the staggering transporta- 
tion problems involved in moving nec. 
essary men and equipment more than 
half-way across the nation on time and 
to respectfully suggest—and urge—that 
another site be considered. 

But the industry committee was turned 
down. 

The GOP brass had decided on San 
Francisco and that was that. 

Faced with the inevitable, the broad. 
casters returned to their respective net- 
works to fashion the king-sized aspirin 
that would take care of this unexpected 
turn ol events. 

\fter several weeks of negotiation, a 
lieet of planes was assembled and char- 
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tered and these can be relied upon to 
help work an overnight miracle in mid- 
\ugust. 

The speedy planes are necessary be- 
cause the conventions follow each other 
closely. The Democrats get together in 
Chicago’s International Amphitheatre 
August 13 through 17, while the Repub- 
licans “open” in San Francisco’s Cow 
Palace August 20 and will wind up their 
affairs either August 24 or 25. 

At best, this gives the radio and TV 
crews no more than twenty-four hours 
ts get out of Chicago and into the 
California city to begin setting up. 

However, if the Democrats run over 
a day or more, a distinct possibility, the 


broadcasters are in for serious trouble 





END OF AN ERA—Members of the 
“Howdy Doody” cast appear happy in this 
pictorial reminder that their series 
is now a weekly Saturday feature 





SCARECROW’S LOSS—A scarecrow’s 
hat is transformed into ‘‘un chapeau 
elegant’ when worn by actress Norma West 
of the ‘Official Detective’ TV series 


that will involve, in addition to snags 
of men and equipment, a complete 
shuffling of network time. 

ABC's 
John Daly has been appointed head of a 
group that will appeal to the Democrats 


lo prepare for this eventuality, 


to schedule all remaining sessions early 


in the day, leaving 


g the afternoons to 


the Republicans. 


And Some More 


But transportation was only one prob- 
lem that arose when the GOP selected 
San Francisco. 

Chicago is an “easy” convention city 
compared to the California metropolis, 


which is a veritable nightmare. 


HOST—Gene Raymond, host on ‘‘TV 
Reader’s Digest,’’ won’t limit his chores 
to that role next year. He has a full 
schedule of dramatic appearances 


BACK ON THE JOB—Victor Riesel, 
blinded by hoodium’s attack, with Ben 
Graver, whose program ‘‘The Big Story” 
dramatized Mr. Riesel’s experiences 





















Not only does it lack TV facilities, it 
also lacks sufficient space for housing 
and otherwise caring for the hundreds 
of men and women who'll converge on 
it suddenly to bring the Republican 
Convention to (radio and 
TV) audience estimated at upward of 
150,000,000 

But two 
taken over and I’m assured that, some- 


a combined 


Americans and others. 


hotels have already been 
how, this log jam will also be solved by 
the time the gavel descends to bring the 


Grand Old Party to order. 


And Innovations 


1956 
conventions will be outstanding for the 


Along with the foregoing, the 








“FORETASTE’’—Howie Morris, Sid 

Caesar, and Karl Reiner show how they'll 
spend most of their vacation time before 
returning with new “‘Caesar’s Hour’’ 


i% 


MOVING DAY—"Masquerade Party” prin- 
cipals Peter Donald, Bobby Sherwood, Og- 
den Nash, Betsy Palmer, and Ilka Chase 
as they “moved” to new TV time-slot 
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many radio and TV innovations they'll 
introduce. 

Many devices formerly 
“science fiction’’ wonders, and designed 


classified as 


expressly for portability and mobility, 
will be used for the first time. 

High on the list is a miniature receiv- 
ing set weighing one ounce—it’s about 
the size of a small cigarette lighter—and 
is called “the Audipage.”” ABC 
will use about thirty of them in 


staflers 
cover- 
ing both convention floors. 

Another is the RCA-developed “‘trans- 


ceiver,” a 


news on 


two-way radio slightly larger 

than a can of pipe tobacco. 
Companion to this is RCA’s one man 

portable TV 


shoe-box 


about 
held in 
hand. This revolutionary camera is pow- 


camera, which is 


size and can be one 
ered by special cells light enough to 


back. 


Hip-pocket wire-recorders, with wrist 


be carried on a man’s 
watch or tie-clasp microphones, will also 


see considerable use, and that’s not all. 
TV 

side, it’s 
that the 
to concede to TV 


convention 


Some Concessions to 


On the “programing” inter- 
esting and encouraging to note 
GOP, 


by changing its 


which refused 


site, made 
other and more important and far-reach- 
which they 


ing concessions, in were 


joined by their brother-Democrats. 

These 
time ago when Leonard Hall, chairman 
of the GOP National Committee, stated 


as his firm belief that T\ 


were at least hinted at some 


has outmoded 
the “whistle-stop’”” method of campaign- 
ing employed by generations of politi- 


cians in this country, adding that this 
is only one time-honored method that 
should be considered passé in the new 
order of things that TV hath wrought. 


On the heels of Mr. Hall’s statement 
came word that the Republicans would 


mak« 


mercial” during tl 


liberal use of the “singing com 


coming pr sidential 
they d lite rally 


campaign and that pro- 


eram” their convention along lines of 


attractiveness.” 
this will 


teresting, well-paced 


“maximum 
They hope result in an in- 
with 


dull 


convention, 


the majority of “waits” and other 


spots eliminated, with all speakers 
known to be longwinded and_ repeti- 
tive held to a strict time limit, and with 


floor discus- 


sions, questions, and wranglings reduced 


the possibility of on-the 


to a minimum by conferences and cau 
r ach day’s busin *SS. 


will be left 
that ail 


cuses in advance of 
In other 
to chance if at 


words nothing 


ill possible sO 


time will be used to best advantage. 


The Democrats, as I pointed out ear- 


lier, plan to “program” their convention 


in much the same manner, since any 


demonstration ¢ 


f a lack of organization 


could result in loss of viewer interest. 


9° 
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Then and Now 

There are so many significant, even 
vital, aspects to broadcasting’s coverage 
ot the 1956 conventions, as well as the 
subsequent coverage of the presidential 
run-off, that one hardly knows where to 
start, or stop, in listing them. 
that this 
“greatest” coverage of our top political 
event will stimulate unparalleled inter- 


It’s expected, for instance, 


est which, in turn, will get out the big- 
gest vote in our history. 

In this general connection, it’s inter- 
esting to trace the growth of interest 
in presidential campaigns since broad- 
first the 
first radio, then, later, and especially, 
television. 


casting appeared on scene— 


ninth 
the 
national 
rv. 


o 
ago, 


mark the 
radio has undertaken to give 
the 
conventions, and the third time fon 
1920, 


This summer will 
time 


nation a ringside seat at 


It was in thirty six years 


that a comparatively small audience 
listened to a comparatively meager ac- 
count of the Warren G. Harding-James 
Nl Cox 


1948 


race on radio, and it was in 
audience 
detailed 


Truman 


much large 
heard a tar 
Harry S. 
nominations 


look! 


that a saw 


and more account 
Thomas E, 


run-off. 


Ol the 
Dewey and 


Now 


In Brief 

Bishop Sheen, whose 
Living 
\Marx’s 


Life Ts 


series Was clobbe re d 


Worth 
by Groucho 
You Bet Your Life this past sea- 
son, will go against J Love 
1956-57 His 
fearless. Ring Lardner’s You Know 
Ve, Al being 
lol rv. Also The 

wontague, which starred Monty Woolly 
l The bearded 
in the TV 


Top 


Lucy during 


\pparently, Excellency’s 


baseball stories readied 


Magnificent 


m radi tor many vears. 


it won't have the role 


name 


rsion, howevei 


industry 


thicials estimate the public will spend 
\ annually on 
... Warm 


cnegimeers say 


1c 
» average ol SS billion 
LV sets in the next 


Weather Note 1\ 


is the time ol yeat 


ten vears. 
this 
to clean outside an- 
dirt, rust, and other 
Normally, this greatly 
reception. . . . Joseph Nathan 
Kane, of Break the Bank, has written 

new book titled How to Win on Quiz 
S/ . . Willard 


Paramount 


tennas of accu- 


mulations will 


improve 


Waterman to sta 
Picture, 
WW succeeded 


in radio and then 


Iie upcoming 
e Gsreat G 
Hal Peary 1s 
went into TV. 


Idersleeve. 
“Gildy” 


George Gobel has 


signed to make J Married a Woman tor 
RKO, even though his first film, The 
Birds and the Bees, isn’t doing too well. 

Jack Benny to narrate a new long- 
playing album, The Best of Fred Allen, 
And, incidentally, a move is on to name 
it Boston theater alter the late, ‘great 


wit. . . . William Holden plans two, 
possibly three, dramatic spectaculars this 
.. The working title on Libe. 
race’s autobiography is They Laughed 
When I Sat Down. The veteran 
Mutual series, Hawaii Calling, will also 
convert to TV soon. Nine-year-old 
David Ladd, son of Alan Ladd, makes 
his TV debut in pop’s next Jaguar Pro- 
['V, Buffalo Grass, starring 
Edmond O’Brien. 


season. 


duction for 
... Love the station- 
break signs on some of Garry Moore’s 


shows that read: “First person to tune 


us out is a rotten egg!”. . . . CBS is 
offering Cliff Daniel, Margaret Tru- 
man’s newspaperman-groom, a bundle 


to do a TV series. : 
Bandleader Lawrence Welk made over 
$2,000,000 last may be of 
interest to those who think he’s a “corn- 
ball”. . . . Jack Benny will play Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in E Minor on the 
Oct. 2 “Save Carnegie Hall” benefit in 
New York. British moguls 
figure T\ them $12,000,000 
in theater admissions last year and esti- 
they'll even this 
around. 


commentary 


vear, which 


movie 
cost nearly 


mate lose more time 


The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet 
is slated to undergo a drastic format re- 
Lhe saying a new 
quizzer on Russian TV is called Strike 
the Rich!. . filmed 
series replaces Our Miss Brooks on CBS 
fall and the latter 


Vision. wits are 
\ new Zane Grey 


in the 


may become a 
daily, half-hour strip, like Amos ‘n’ 
Indy, My Little Margie, and a few 
others. NBC is planning a color 
series based on the Ten Command- 


ments, featuring original stories by out- 
... Now 
Milton Berle is negotiating to do a por- 
tion of the late W. C. Fields’ lite in 


pictures. Jackie Gleason is passing 


standing contemporary writers. 


out autographed copies of his biogra- 
ymhy, The Gelden Ham, by Jim Bishop, 
| 

to friends everywhere. \ recent sur- 


vey showed women are rapidly disap- 
pearing from radio but are taking over 


more and more jobs on TV, where they 


can be seen as well as heard. 
Vaughn Monroe has reorganized his 
famous “Moon Men” quartet for night 


club and T\ 
Dale Evans just adopted another young- 


dates... . Roy Rogers and 


ster, a Korean war orphan this time. 


Doug Fairbanks, Jr., is working on 
i. tele-series based on The Gaucho, the 
story his dad made famous in silent 
movies a generation ago. Disc 
jockeys Arthur Tracy, “The Street 
Singer” of early radio and one of its 
all-time great stars, is on record again. 
“One Night of Love,” “I’m Always 


Chasing Rainbows,” 


and his 


“September Song,” 


former theme, “Marta,” are 


among his first waxings. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





A Leader Leads 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


HERE was a time in the not too 
i” ie distant past when it was fash- 
jonable for the father of the house to 
reign rather than to rule. This Victorian 
father liked to think of himself as a 
kindly despot; kindly as a sign of his 
humanity, despotic as a sign of his mas- 
culinity. Like the slightly domesticated 
Tarzan with spats and moustache cup 
that he was, his approach to life was a 
mixture of the muscular, the proper, the 
decisive, and the indignant. His com- 
mands were loud and given only once. 
He considered himself a leader by di- 
vine right, head of the family, master 
of the house, who said what he thought 
and the matter was finished. 

No one is advocating a return to the 
tyranny, however lovable and laughable, 
of the  nineteenth-century patriarch. 
Quite the contrary. Looking back we 
recognize in him an immaturity of star- 
ing proportions. He was a little boy 
who never grew up, who bellowed and 
pounded the table when man or beast 
disturbed his well-ordered world. But 
he was not without his virtues. He was 
a leader, sometimes domineering, yes, 
but a leader nevertheless. He knew 
where he was going and so did his fam- 
ily. While avoiding the vices of the Vic- 
torian father, the modern father might 
well imitate his qualities of leadership. 
And here the concern is primarily with 
spiritual leadership. 

For centuries the family has been con- 
sidered an ecclesiola, a little church. 
Just as Christ is the head of the univer- 
sal Church, so the husband and father 
is head of the little church which is his 
family. On the day of their marriage 
both bride and are reminded 
that the groom is to be Christ in the 
home. The Epistle of the Nuptial Mass 
reads: “Let wives be subject to their 
husbands as to the Lord; because a hus- 
band is head of the wife, just as Christ 
is head of the Church.” Being Christ 
in the home places the responsibility of 
spiritual leadership upon the husband. 
The responsibility for things spiritual, 
the family rosary, the teaching of pray- 


groom 


ers and catechism, is not primarily the 
mother’s, though she shares it too, but 
the father’s. This means that he should 
be the one to lead the family prayers. 
His is the duty to take the initiative and 
to introduce the family to the various 
kinds of family worship. He sees to it 
that the family participates in the reli- 
gious life of the parish. 

The spiritual responsibility of the 
father is not fulfilled by merely being 
docile to the proddings of his wife. The 
man who never has anything to offer or 
suggest with regard to the spiritual life 
of the family is surely a very pale reflec- 
tion of Christ. Vo labor the obvious, a 
leader leads. 

Sut what difference does it make who 
takes the initiative as long as the family 
prays as a family? It makes a great dif- 
ference. The children, and especially 
the boys, need to have the man of the 
house take the lead in the family’s re- 
ligious activities. If the religious train- 
ing ol the children is entirely in the 
hands of the mother, the children may 
come to feel that religion is really some- 
thing feminine, The boys in particular 
come to take this attitude. Dad takes no 


part in their religious upbringing: 
Mother teaches them their — prayers. 
Mother teaches them their catechism. 
Mother sees to it that they get to 


church—it might be added in _ passing 
that mother has to do these things or 
they would not be done. At home the 
religious influence is mostly feminine. 
Then the boys are bundled off to the 
parochial school where they are taught 
the truths of the faith by the Sisters. 
Little wonder, then, that the boys grow 
up with the suspicion that religion is a 
woman’s world. Their father’s lack of 
religious initiative confirms their sus- 
picion that religion is not a masculine 
concern. Hero worshipper that he is, 
the son believes his Dad is just about 
the smartest man in town. His one ideal 
is to grow up and be like Dad. And, sad 
to say, that is just exactly what happens. 
When the son grows up and marries he 
does as Dad did. He leaves the religious 





life of the family in the hands of his 
wife. 

In some countries where the indiffer- 
ence of the 
quit going to church when they reach 
the 
Having reached the estate of masculine 


men is greater, the boys 


age of thirteen or fourteen 


years. 


maturity, they put away the things of 
their childhood, religion among them. 
It is a woman’s duty to be devout and 
a man’s duty to be a man. 

Though our problem in this country 
is not of that magnitude, we do have a 
very real problem. There seems to be 
a pattern among Catholic men who lose 
their faith. Judson Landis, a family so- 
ciologist, on questioning men who left 
their Catholic Faith, has found that the 
“mother took all the responsibility for 
the religious training.” Since the father 
took no part in the sons’ religious train- 
ing, they concluded that religion is not 
a manly thing. On becoming men, they 
gave up their religion. 


HEN the father’s neglect of his 

WV spiritual role does not lead to loss 

of faith on the part of his sons, it some- 
times leads to a mild form of contempt 
for things religious. The sons of such a 
father might not give vocal approval to 
Swinburne’s that virtue is 
for weaklings and sissies, but they would 
entertain the temptation that a man 
without a few lusty regrets is not a man. 
Occasionally such sons can get quite 
literary about being master of their own 
souls, like “each man, through his pri- 
vate anguish and joy, is the maker of his 
destiny,” or “there is only one thing to 
do with life, All of which im- 
plies that Swinburne was probably right 


contention 


live it.” 


and they can do very well, thank you, 
without the fussy assistance of priests. 
The not that 
in the the Sisters in the 
school should do less. The fault 
the fathers. should do more. 
children both the 
masculine religious influence. 
fathers 
them lead. 


conclusion is mothers 


home and 
is with 
The 
feminine and 
But the 


leaders; let 


They 
need 


are the spiritual 
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ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LUKE _\ : “I’m going to be a dancer when I grow up,” Ellie 
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Ellie threw the stone and then, quickly, ducked across 
he.courtyard toward the nearest door. The kitchen of 

Portuguese Boarding House was hot when she en- 
ed and Tony, the cook, was preparing supper. She 
id into a chair, picked up a tomato and began non- 
halantly to chew on it. Tony wiped his hands on his 
pron and walked over to the stove; he lifted the lid 
a large copper pot, sniffed, replaced the lid, and went 
ack to the table. Ellie ate another tomato. 

“I hope you know I was going to put those in the 
uce,” Tony said. 

‘Tm sorry, Tony.” 

‘Tm a quiet man. I cook and I like to see men eat,” 
ony saxl. “I don’t want to be in the middle of any 
male dog fight.” 

“Hannah's a droop,” Ellie said. 

“Droop or not, she’s got a game leg,” he answered. 
fF cople don’t go heaving rocks around without making 
ouble,” 





Ay- er: 





ypit was partly revenge, partly envy. 
; But at first Ellie called it love. 


“I didn’t hit her, did I?” 

“I'm telling you,” he said, “I’m not harboring any 
criminals in this house.” 

“Well, she mewls,” Ellie said reasonably. “Whine. 
Whine. Whine. Nothing but whine all the time. Honest 
to goodness, she sounds like a sick cat.” 

Tony looked at her and grunted. His sleeves, cut 
above the elbows, showed off arms that were thin and 
knobby as metal tubes, his face shone with the perspira- 
tion that resulted from a continual anxiety over the 
contents of his kettle, and altogether he was the skin- 
niest, ugliest man she had ever seen. There was a ciga- 
rette in his mouth and his eyes squinted through the 
smoke as his big hands flashed around—mixing flour and 
water, kneading, slapping the dough in the air like a 
man struggling with a belligerent fish. The kitchen 
smelled of wine and garlic and clove and there were 
yards of twine strung from wall to wall; when he had 
slapped the dough into submission, he folded it, trim- 


tanley 











med it, and hung the long yellow noo- 
dles on strings to dry. Ellie finished the 
tomato and wondered what to do with 
her hands. Tony’s face was closed tight 
with disapproval. 

“I had scarlet fever last winter,” she 
said cautiously. 

“That’s good,” Tony said. “I 
know you then.” 

“I was sick. I was so sick they thought 
I'd die.” 

Tony sliced garlic into a bowl. “Ha, 
he said. 


didn’t 


“The doctor came three times.” 
“Your mother will whip you good 
when you get home,” he “You'll 


see.” 


said. 


“My mother has five grown people 
to worry She’s 
children’s quarrels,” 


about. busy to 
interfere in 


said, 


too 
she 
“Besides, Hannah's ugly. Don’t 
you agree, she’s ugly?” 

“Listen, satchel, I’m telling you some- 
thing. No kid is ever ugly. Only old 
people because they don’t have no more 


growth, They’re stuck.” 
“I wish you wouldn’t call me satchel,” 
Ellie said. 


“Pardon me, senorita.” 

“My feet aren’t that big, that’s all,” 
Ellie said. 

“Don’t 
either. 
face.” 

“I’m going to be a dancer when I 
grow up,” Ellie said. “Then you'll be 
sorry. I'll go to Paris and Spain. Maybe 
London, I’m not sure. Kings and princes 
and dukes all kinds of men will 
kneel at my feet and drink out of my 
shoe.” 

Last week, he reminded her, it was 
Florence Nightingale with a bed lamp; 
the week before, it was Ellie Winters: 
World’s Only Living Woman Jet Pilot. 
“You're crowding it, satchel,” he said. 
“Relax.” 

A thin, apricot light filled the kitchen 
and from the rooms upstairs there were 
sounds of men returning from work: 
doors slammed and voices called back 
and forth space and, as_ she 
listened, the house, the courtyard, then 
the whole began slowly to be 
charged with the excitement that the 
Portuguese had carried with them since 
the first minute they arrived. All of 
Burke Avenue when 
they moved in. One day it was just 
a familiar street, chaotic and _ noisy 
with people spilling every which way 
{from the tenements into the sidewalks; 
the next, a bright, solid center had been 
given to it by the Hispano-American 
Boarding House and Social Club. The 
summer dull that year and Ellie 
had nothing to look forward to except 
her twelfth the 
when seemed to 


eat no more tomatoes 


You'll get pimples all over your 


you 


across 


world 


was transformed 


was 


birthday; i 
none ol 


was time 


her clothes 


38 


mother com- 
loud and too 


belong to her body, her 
plained that she was “too 
athletic,” and 
on her heels by squeezing 


blisters 
her feet into 


she raised two 
last year’s shoes. 

There were thirty-six of the Portu- 
guese: dark-skinned men with glinting 
eyes and pink-satin palms, their voices 
liquid and husky as they came and went 
in the three-story front house, slamming 
coors, shouting back and forth to each 
other through the rooms, and bringing 
to the 
light. 


sudden, fierce sun- 
They spoke little English—Tony 
was the only one capable of discussing 
the summer's with Ellie—but 
that was as it should be, since they 


tenements a 


beredom 


chattered so cheerfully among them- 


selves, neither asking acceptance nor 
seeking any favors whatever from the 
neighbors. On Fridays when the 


Rolling Mills paid its employees, groups 


of them would stand on the porch 


smiling, murmuring to themselves in 


their odd, gutteral tongue, tossing 


oranges and red apples down to the 
children in the yard or else emptying 
their pockets of coins: dimes, quarters, 





@ An egotist is a man who thinks 
that if he hadn’t been born, people 
would have wanted to know why 
not.—Weekly Progress 





even half-dollars. And as they stood 
there, tall and proud and generous, 
they looked to Ellie like rich travelers 


who stand at a ship’s rail and _ toss 
coppers into 
luck. 

Not that they needed it; they seemed 
already to lead a charmed, mysterious 
existence within the walls of the board- 
ing house and social club. On summer 


strange waters for good 


twilights they would loll about the 
back porch, smoking their cigars and 
singing their native songs. The hot, 
sticky air was filled by the presence 


of their music, low voices, and the plang- 
plang of a guitar, now low and fluid, 


now harsh and gritty like the sound 
of ocean dashing against sand. ‘The 
back of the house where Ellie lived 
looked directly across and down on 


the back of the Portuguese boarding 
Both part of 
a quadrangle of tenements whose rear 
verandas shared a 


house. buildings were 
courtyard, 
bare now except for the rows olf garbage 


common 


cans on one side and an ashpit on the 
other. These arranged in 
stories like tiers at an opera house, were 
the center of life 
The domestic gossip 
housewives, the larger, more 
talk of the men, shuttled back 
and forth across the dank little space, 


verandas, 
recreation and social 
along the street. 
of the 
worldly 


and when the Portuguese sang they 
was always an audience of some for 
or fifty people bending forward jy 
chairs, fanning themselves, and listening 
in the Sometimes some on 
might applaud, or Mr. Mahoney, fu 
with drink, might call out: “Now yj 
you give us Danny Boy? 


shadows. 


Come on noy 
lads, will ye sing us a 
homeland?” 


song of th 
Mostly, however, the audj 
ence was content to sit back in silence 
and when the men retired, taking awa 
the guitar and smoke, th 


the cigar ie 
verandas emptied, lights snapped on j 
houses, and nothing moved in the yard 
except a few adventurous cats. 

Oh 
regal and proud. them- 
all of conditior 
that was perfectly satisfactory as far a 


yes. [hey were mysterious and 
Ellie loved 
them collectively—a 
she was concerned and could have gon 
on forever if Hannah Mahoney hadn' 
broken her leg. 

Hannah, at fourteen, was a_ wisp 
eirl with skim-milk skin, dark curls, an 
an incipient whine in voice. Sh 
the hospital and wa 
wheeled out on the porch, delicate an 


her 
returned from 
conspicuous with her white plaster cas 
Then the trouble began. One by one 
timidly, the men began t 
single out Hannah for special attention 
When they turned _ their 
heads in her direction; they made littl 


shyly and 


sang, they 
jokes for her; they tossed fruit  acros 
the yard for her alone; and when the} 
children scrabbled fon the mei 
would shout “Mira. Mira. Hannal 
look!” as if this act put of 
for her approval. She was their pet 
Ellie sad and = angn 
because was also. the 
summer when everything came in dou 
bles: she was given red beads by he 
her wris 
pocketbook; when she was jealous 0! 
Hannah, fell in with = th 


coins, 


Was an 


Seeing this, was 


together, this 


sister and immediately lost 


she love 
guitar player. 

His Raoul, and it wa 
astonishing to Ellie that she had neve 
before seen how his hair fit down oI 
his head like a sleek, black hood, hov 


his shirts deep, 


hame Was 


were a watermelor 


pink, and how, when he appeared of 


the porch, the floor cracked, carrying 
him from others: 
He played his songs t 


away the separate 


unique, hers, 
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Hannah now. 


out her name, twisting it with the 
inflection. “Hannah 
he said, “how ees leetle Hannah today? 
and Ellie, sighing, would suck on he 
lip because it seemed to her that the 


only way to win his attention was t 


Portuguese 


get drunk like Mr. Mahoney or break] 


a leg. 


gest stone she could find and tossed it 
at Hannah’s head. 


He would bow and cal 
| 


c ara, B 
4 


Since both these measures wer} 
impossible, she had picked up the big} 


cigal 

true 

Man 
"I 


worl 


you: 
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toen 
Ron 
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Tony rattled among his pots and 
pans. Water splashed in a shower and 
Ellie lifted her eyes. Raoul would be 
upstairs somewhere, with — his 
ablutions. She propped 
her face on her palm, staring out into 


busy 
sighed and 
the yard where a slab of sunlight hitting 
against a garbage can made it blaze 
like a cheap diamond. 

“Did you ever kiss a woman’s hands, 
Tony?” she said. 

“Holy smoke,” 

“There The 
women had piled-up hair and the men 
around kissing their hands. — It 
was very she She 
sighed. “I guess there isn’t much romance 


he said. 
was this movie I saw. 
went 
romantic,” said. 
in this section of the city.” 


“There’s a wild-west show coming,” 


he said. “Cowboys and Cossacks and a 


gaucho out of the movies who kisses 
his horse.” 
“Were you ever in love, Tony?” 


she persisted. 

“In this country they do anything.” 
feel? Is it the 
magazines—like a, a 


“T mean, how does it 


way they say in 
swoon?” 
From the 


table drawer he took a newspaper, care- 


“Its a headache,” he said. 


fully folded) back to the amusement 
section. He had sweated many years 
in the Waterbury Brass Foundry, he 


told her, hoarding his money to buy this 
place, and, although he was surrounded 
now by thirty-five of his fellow country- 
men, from dawn to midnight he was 
confined to the kitchen still) sweating 


and still standing over a fire. He was, 


therefore, a man who lived almost en- 
tirely alone, his sole recreation the 
cigarettes and the daily paper. The 
problems of people fascinated Tony, 


however: every day when Ellie came she 


would read “Dorothy Dix Advises” to 
him, spelling out the longer words, 
while Tony peeled and stirred and 


“Read,” he 
said, “read what the experts say about 
love.” 

Ellie Tony went around 
the kitchen, like a housewife who tests 
clothes the 
noodles with his thumb and forefinger, 
taking them they 
rigid enough to toss into the pot. 


dattered among his pans. 


read while 


on a clothesline, teelineg 


down when WCcre 
Once 
her voice hung suspended in the middle 
of a word and the 
think it’s 
an Ideal 
Man should be older than his mate?” 
“How should I know? All I do is 
work,” he said. “What's the matter with 
you? Can't you close your mouth?” 


she stared 
“Dy 
true, what she savs here 


out at 


cigarette smoke. you 


She sighed, quivering down to her 
toenails. “I have this feeling like a 
Roman candle fizzing inside my chest. 
Do you think I’m going to catch a 
disease?” 








She imagined herself with 


“I think it’s summertime, Ellie,” he 
said softly. “I think I hear your mother 


calk” 


She was reluctant to leave the proxim- 


ity of her Ideal Man, but as_ she 
ran up the stairs two at a time, she 
paused suddenly and remembered 
Dorothy Dix. She smiled. Too ener- 


getic to worship from afar, and finding 


no immediate prospect of invalidism 
in sight, she gulped down her dinner 
and bolted the door to her room. 
“Dear Raoul,” she wrote, “Although 
not introduced, I 


been have 


long admired . . 


we have 


The paper blotted 
again. “I 
music every night. It is 


and she began hear your 


beautilul. I 










































































the impossible beauty of a movie star 


vears old... 
to be attractive .. .” 


ear so twenty 


considered by some 


am 


Perfume sprinkled in the corner, the 
cnvelope sealed. she slid the 
before her mother could see her, bought 
the mailed 
it: the anonvmous billet-doux addressed 


out door 


a stamp at drugstore, and 


to: Guitar Plaver. Portuguese Boarding 
g 


House, 531 Burke Ave., Waterbury, 
Conn. 
The rest was like sitting back and 


watching a play, better really because 
it was a spectacle that she personally 
There 
was among men who lived in boarding 


had organized and controlled. 


houses a sharing of small pleasures, an 


intensification of feeling over each 
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event that did not 
in more casual homes like Ellie’s. 
Within two days every one of the thirty- 
boarders knew Raoul’s 

admirer. her 
room Ellie could into their 
dining room where the men swarmed 
around Raoul, laughing. teasing, chat- 


small, domestic 


exist 


about 
From 
look dow n 


SIX 


mivsterious bed- 


tering. some pounding him on the back 
while he waved the letter, some of them 
snatching it their 
all of them 
excitement 


He 


and bringing it to 
noses to smell the perfume, 
bright and 
that made the whole house quiver. 
appeared on the that night 
lavender shirt with red 
elastic sleeve-bands and, stepping to the 


noisy with an 
veranda 
wearing a new 
rail, he clasped both hands dramatically 
over his heart stared out into the 
twilight for the face of his beloved. He 
played Heavenly Lover and Santa Lucia. 
When he finished, forty or fifty people 


and 


sat for a minute in silence; then, spon- 
taneously, fifty people broke 
Ellie sat with her hands 
clenched in her lap. 

that 
plained the next day. 


forty o1 
into applause. 

“He’s crazy, Raoul,” Tony com- 
“A woman within 
sound of his voice and he doesn’t know 
who! 

“Is Ellie asked. In 
her mind’s eve she saw herself: golden 


He’s crazv.” 
she beautiful?” 
haired and voluptuous, with long drawn 
out the 
impossible beauty of a 


evebrows | and exaggerated, 


highly movie 
star. 
“She’s bad,” Tony said. 


who can 


“Any woman 


make a man crazy long dis- 

tance is bad.” 
“Mavbe reasons,” Ellie 
“Mavbe sick husband. On 
maybe she’s the daughter of a million- 


aire or something.” 


she has said. 


she has a 


“T don’t like it.” Tony said deci- 
sively. “These men get homesick, they 
brood. They fall in love, they loaf. 


Then what have I got? Thirty-five free- 
loading bums.” 
“Raoul is no bum!” Ellice 
“Mavbe it would be better if he 
kept his mind on his job before he 
loses it.” 


said. 


In justice to the Ideal 
described herself fully in the 
“Hair like honey 
tall and willowy.” 


manv of 


Man 
next 


she 
note. 
blue eyes ; 
she wrote, like 
history, 
I have a_ natural left 
heek.” lifting the bodily 
from the latest copy of True Confessions 
Magazine. 


this 


the great beauties of 
mole on my 


description 


If she had some doubts that 
somewhat on the sticky side, 
at least she felt it had the authoritative 
ring of adult The effect 
gratifying. The men forgot completely 
about Hannah. They gathered in groups 
Raoul 


shrugging 


was 


minds. was 


around encouraging, 


their 


specu 
lating, shoulders with 


their pink palms outspread, as attentive 
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and solicitous as grooms around a valu- 


able race horse—and Ellie felt that at 
last the summer had movement, that 
the whole year wasn’t just an empty 


hole until her twelfth birthday. 
The one flaw “He looks 
at women Tony muttered. “H« 
goes around ogling them on the street 
What can you do with a crazy man lik« 
that?” 
“A cat 
said. 
“This is a special kind of looking. 
satchel. These 
like Portuguese players 
them on the street and smiling.” 


was Tony. 


now,” 


can look at a queen,” Ellic¢ 


American women don't 


euital eving 

He 
slapped dough on a floured board and 
wrestled with it. 

He rocked back and 
bread, words flowing 
a stream thai 
rhythmic and abusive, 


forth the 
from his lips in 
Ellie like poetry, 


as he consigned 


over 
Was to 


Raoul and women, particularly women 


of mystery, to colorful Portuguese 





“Due to a Fate beyond ' 
my control I cannot call you” 


purgatories—talking and kneading, and 
that Ellie buttoned her 
sandals and started to leave. 

“Hey!” he thundered. 

She stopped. Suddenly the blood 
flushed cheeks. “Tony lifted her 
face and swiped at a corner of her eye 


so. absorbed 
' 


her 
with his towel. He poked at her mole 
dirt mark 

You're clean.” 


as though it were a to be 
“Okay. 

The minuscule spot that linked her 
with the fatales of all 


burned like a brand of Cain. 


r¢ moved. 


history 
She ran | 


femmes 


home. 


Raoul came out one night with, in- 


stead of his guitar, a long telescope 
tucked His retinue 
clustered around him as they turned the f 


under his arm. 
lens this way and that, talking, grinning 
Blinds suddenly pulled down, 
On the third 


searched for his 


pointing. 
windows slammed shut. 
Raoul 


love, the phone in ‘Tony’s kitchen began | 


night. while 


: \ 
to ring: long and constant and Angry. J 


Ellie saw him go out on the veranda 
wipe his hands on his apron, take the | 
telescope from Raoul and smash it] 
against the wall. 

“Every old maid and widow in th 
block is threatening me,” he shouted. | 
‘What are vou trving to do—run me 


business?” i 
One by | 
one, thev shuttled docilely into the board: | 


out ol 
The men were embarrassed. 


ing house. 


“PT got to pay sixty bucks for that 
lens,” Tony told her, “Where am I} 
going to get sixty bucks?” i 


Ellie chewed a jawbreaker and Was 
silent. 

“IT could find her,” Tony said. “a 
I wasn’t chained to this stove I'd gof 
out and find her and wring her neck.” | 

“How?” Ellic 

“Look, she’s blonde and glamourous 
‘Tony 


said. 


she savs,”’ said. “How man 


reer we 


blonde, glamourous dames can you find | 
Most of them? 
from 


in this neighborhood? 
look like were lelt) over 
sandstorm.” !!e flicked the 
ue and stepped on it 


they 
cigarette } 
out with his tom 
“On the other haud, she could be Iving 
in her teeth.” 

“Oh, no,” Ellie mean, 
should she? If he doesn’t know who she 
io 

“You what I think, 
I think she comes out at night and rides} 
around on a broom.” 


said. “I why 


know satchel? | 


“At least she’s not as ugly as Hannah.” 
Tony picked long knives, 
sharpened them by rubbing them one 


up two 


against the other. Steel grated on steel. 
Ellie hard. “Let him 
is perfect cast the first stone,” ‘Tony 
“You know what that is? Its} 

You oughta read the Bible, 
They got a lot to say about} 


swallowed 


quoted. 
the Bible. 
satchel. 
love.” 


who § 


“M 
Ellie 

Ce 
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Tony 
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> Its] 


Bible, 


about 


“My feet are only nine and one-half,” 
Ellie said. “That’s not so big.” 

Certainly the course of her romance 
was rockier than the patterns laid down 
in True Confessions. For one thing, 
she had underestimated the responsive 
ardor of the Latins. Denied a telescope, 
the men pooled their scant knowledge 
of the English language and a delega- 
tion them, headed by Raoul, ap- 
peared on the porch, bearing a huge, 
yellow placard which read: “Who you 


ol 


are? Call. Pleas to call.” Raoul held 
it aloft, first in one direction, then in 
another, his face desperate, his eyes 


rapt, and nostrils flared back—exactly, 
she thought, like a lost Boy Scout 
waving a lonely finger to test the 
direction of the wind. There was 
laughter along the tiers. \nd then 
a few cat calls and boos. She saw Tony 


storm out, shout, then storm back down 
into the cellar where he pulled a fuse 
that plungé d the veranda—and the whole 


house—into darkness. 

“Due to a Fate beyond my control 
I cannot call you Ellie’s face 
screwed with the effort of literary con- 
centration. “. . . IT am considered very 
popular and my teet have high arches 
; She hesitated, then filled the 
blank space with copious XXXXX’s 


and sealed the envelope. 
Raoul languished over the letters and 


Tony brooded about his reputation, 
the condition of his nerves, and im- 
minent bankruptcy. “Pl retire. Vl 
go back to the foundry. Tl invent 
anew world,” he told Ellie. “No women. 
No men. Only cooks and people who 
will be satisfied with food.” 

“lm going to ask my mother for 
ballet slippers for my birthday,” Ellie 
said. 

“All my customers will be kids and 
old people with teeth.” 

“T bet I'm the only girl on the street 


who grows up to be a dancer,” Ellie 
said, 

“That's good.” 

“Prima ballerina. That means the 
star,” Ellie said. 

Tony lit a cigarette and blew three 
perfect smoke rings. “You know what 
I think, satchel? I think you're the only 
woman I know who can't talk five 
minutes without taking her shoes_ off. 
It must mean something.” 

There were times when she felt her 


romance was an intolerable burden. Her 
mother had inadvertently used the True 
Confessions Magazine to light a fire, her 
sister was suspicious of the drain on the 
perfume bottle, 
impatient with her anonymity. It was 
me thing to command love, quite an- 
other to remain pressed back in the 
dark like a small rabbit. There were 
times when she felt she must declare her- 


and—mostly—she was 


self; there were times when she thought 


she should go to Rome, or Paris, or 
London; there were times when she 


concluded Tony was right: love was a 
headache, that’s all. 

The throb in her and_ the 
scooped-out sensation in her stomach 


brain 


carried into sleep. She had _ persistent 
dreams of Raoul, the Ideal Man multi- 
plied into thirty-six figures, all of them 
kissing anonymous hands which turned, 
suddenly, into a huge Omnipotent Eye. 

Sidewalks the heat that 
the her nostrils, 
and there was not even a cat in sight 
when Ellie dashed, breathless, 
kitchen. ““Where’s Raoul?’ she 
asked. “Why didn’t he come out last 
night?” 


trembled in 


summer, air scorched 
into 


Tony’s 


Tony squinted and looked at her from 
under his eyebrows. “Raoul is in jail.” 
Her heart 


soles of hei 


slid right down to the 
They were a volatile, 
Pony told her, 
wanted fast results. Warm with wine 


the of 


fect. 


explosive people, they 


and 


maybe smell the August night, 








RRA 


¢ Hope is unwinding a piece of 


knotted string that you suspect 
won't be long enough anyway.— 


—Frences Rodman 





they teased Raoul. And warm with wine 
and a little edgy for lack of sleep, Raoul 
leaped to his feet. One word led to an- 
olasses were 


other, spilled and chairs 


overturned. Thirty-five men and one 
Officer of the Law retrieved Raoul from 
the floor, 

Pony open d the screen door and spat 
into the vard. A great green fly entered 


and buzzed around the ceiling. The col- 
fee cups left a wet circle on the oil cloth. 
I llic 

finger. 


“Well,” 
know better. Some people must be ex- 


traced it over and over with her 


she said slowly, “he doesn’t 
cused on account of their ignorance.” 
“I’m a quiet man. I cook and I like 
to see men eat. Now I got to go haul 
him out of jail,” Tony said. “Um lucky 
if I can buy him out under fifty.” 
Ellie was silent. She began to shape 
floor with her foot. 
“Where am I going to get another fifty 


bucks?” 


a new circle on the 


Pony shouted. 
The circle on the floor was tighter and 
smaller. 
“You 


cost 


letters 
“Fl 


much those 


Tony 


know how 


me already?” said. be 
ruined. Ruined.” 

“Tell me something, Tony?” she asked. 

“Okay.” 

“Do you think my feet are too big? 
Honest?” 

“They’re just the right size,” he 
“For you.” 


said. 


Tony was choosing the proper words. 
She flashed him a look of gratitude. 
“She might die of unrequited love,” she 
said. 


“No.” He shook his head. ‘She is 
noble. She makes a great sacrifice. Be- 
side that, nothing matters.” 


Tears began to form in her eyes as 
she absorbed the tremendous tragedy of 


the idea: Romance laid down on an 
altar of Duty. “I think she should go 
away,” Tony went on. “We will be 


lonely without her, but she must go.” 
“Honest?” 
“Not without 

would 


a word, of course. That 
think,” he said, 
“I hope she will write a tender little 
note of farewell. What do you think?” 


be too cruel. | 


“Oh yes.” Ellie’s voice was enthusias- 
tic. “Oh yes!’ 

The last letter was a relief. In it, she 
flew off to California to join her hus- 


Raoul returned, 
read it, and tore it into tiny pieces. The 


band and six children. 


1 


house filled again with the men’s laugh 
Vi- 
and the 
audience listened once again in respect- 


ter, the plang-plang of the guitai 


brated against the twilight, 


ful silence. 

“They're serenading Hannah again,” 
Llie told Tony. “You'd think he’d learn 
a new song once in a while.” 

“What about the wild west show?” 
‘Tony asked. 

Ellie broke open a gal lic bud and held 


it to her nostrils. “Things smell good all 


of a sudden. I never knew how good 
earlic smelled,” she said with nice ir- 
relevance. Then: “Why don’t you go 

) g 
with your girl?” 


“I have no girl. I work for thirty-five 


men. I got no time for girls.” 

“T’ll have to ask my mother,” she said. 

They ate spun sugar candy and 
watched cowboys and Cossacks and In 
dians. There was frenzy of wild 
music and the smell of sawdust. Hooves 
flashed, sabres elinted lean brown men 
with assertive hands turned and wheeled, 
crouched over their horses in a way that 


joined man and horse together in per- 
fection. Ellie lost her heart to them at 
once. When finally it was over, she 
turned to Tony dazzle-eved: 


“Wasn't it 
the handsomest thing 
“Whore” 

“The leader. TI 
black thine on 


Tony? Wasn't 
you ever saw?” 


wonderful 


he 


1e one with the great 
his head.” 


“They're leaving town tonight,” Tony 


said. “I think vou should know that.” 


Ellie looked up at him and her shrug 
tokened a complete disinterest in ro- 
mance by remote control. “It’s nice, 
walking along here. Isn't it nice, Tony— 


the people and the new hats in the stores 


and everything?” She smiled, content 
and even a little mysterious. She was, 
after all, a woman with a past. 
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by Bob Willoughby 


Ernest A. Beck: Catholic 
doctrine helped fill Lutheran gaps 


The power and beauty of the Catholic liturgy, a monk, a monsignor, and 
two Lutheran ministers—these were the elements in a double conversion 
that testifies abundantly to the working of the Holy Spirit in the modern 
world. Ernest Beck and Irvin Arkin had been students together at Con- 
cordia Lutheran Seminary in St. Louis, Missouri. There they had separately 
made the same discovery: there was an incompleteness about Lutheran 
doctrine that could only find fulfillment in the Catholic Church. As 
Mr. Beck puts it, “I found that I was satished with Lutheran doctrine in 
so far as it was Catholic and began supplementing from Catholic sources 
that which was sorely missing.” This gradual growth toward the Church 
was hastened considerably when the two young Lutherans discovered the 
power and beauty of the Catholic liturgy at Holy Cross parish in St. Louis, 
where Monsignor Martin Hellriegel, the well-known liturgist, has made 
the fullness of the liturgy the center of every phase of parish life. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Arkin made frequent trips to St. Meinrad Archabbey in southern 
Indiana where his good friend and counselor, Father Adelbert, O.S.B., 
helped make clear the spiritual road the divinity student should travel. 

After graduating from Concordia, Mr. Arkin pursued studies for an 
M.A. degree at Columbia and Fordham universities. Mr. Beck became 
pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in North Bergen, N. J. These 
years (1950 to 1954) he considers the happiest of his life as a Protestant. 
“I shall never forget those good people who worked with me in such a fine 
spirit, doing things that were undoubtedly pleasing to God.” Nevertheless, 
his doubts about Lutheranism did not subside and were the basis of much 
uncertainty in his life as a minister. On the feast of St. Sylvester, 1952, he 
recommended these doubts in prayer to God, praying for discernment of 
God’s will for him. The decisive moment did not come until nearly a year 
later when he was attending Mass at St. Michael’s Monastery Church on 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Somehow the spiritual inertia 
that was his stumbling block seemed to be lifted. Three weeks later, a 
year to the day after he had prayed for God's special guidance, he found 
himself penning a long letter to his old friend Monsignor Hellriegel, asking 
him to accept it as his first formal step in embracing the Church. Mean- 
while, Irvin Arkin was making a similar pilgrimage and on Holy Saturday, 
1954, amid the splendor of the restored Easter Vigil ceremonies, both were 
baptized at Holy Cross in St. Louis by Monsignor Hellriegel. 

As Catholics, Irvin Arkin and Ernest Beck immediately immersed them- 
selves into a full Catholic lay life—Mr. Beck as assistant director of the 
St. Louis Resetthkement Committee for Catholic refugees, and Mr. Arkin 
as director of music at Holy Cross. There, under the spiritual guidance of 
a great priest, they have at last discovered the rich meaning of membership 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


IRVIN ARKIN, RIGHT: THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY WAS IMPEL 
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The Sign’s 














WHEN ADAM BJORKE opened the 
kitchen door, a host of sparrows dropped 
from the grape trellis into the new-mown 
grass. On the bush by the corner of the 
house two red-old roses had opened. 
rheir petals ex led to full perfection 
in the morning sunlight. Adam could 
frame no thought equal to their beauty. 
But he remembered the illustrations in 
the seed catalog. The first week of their 
marriage he and Zoe had chosen these 
sweet, royal looking roses from a whole 
glossy page of pink and yellow and red 
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blooms. With wondering satisfaction he 


saw that the roses were exactly as the 
catalog had promised. 

\dam’s into 
a tuneless hum that gave a Doric dignity 
to his long, upper lip. It was Sunday 
morning and he about to give 
hat fine that he hadn't 
time for the rest of the week. He walked 


contentment welled up 


Was 


nimself shave 


to the small sink in the corner of the 
kitchen, where the fresh roller towel 
swayed in the wind. Soon his great, 


hairy hands directed the shiny razor 





Buster was different from other 
babies. 


kids were like that. 


It was a mystery how some 


theirs to keep as long as possible 


across the surface of his cheeks and jaw. 
Behind him, through the mirror, he 
could see Zoe moving to and fro across 
the room. Now he saw her firm, round 
arm flung out to gather something up, 
her back to the table 
or moving strongly across the sunlight. 
The steel curlers in her hay-blond hair 
tugged up little pink bunches of skin 
at the nape of her neck. She had the 
red polka dot apron on over her slip 
while she did the chores. Pretty Zoe, 


now was curved 


thought Adam. Mysterious woman. His. 


But he was 
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Now Zoe was changing the baby on 
the kitchen table. She had spread the 
old, blue blanket beneath him. The 
baby’s large head rolled from side to 
side when Zoe took his two feet in her 
hand and raised him up to lay the 
dean diaper under him. Adam wished 
the kid would scream and beat his fists 
on the table the way he had seen his 
sister's Children do. He finished off the 
whiskers in the cleft of his chin and put 
the razor up among the lotions and the 
boric acid. The hum behind his lips 
tried for tenderness, rolling against his 
palate like a spun top. He looked him- 
self in the blond-blue eyes and anointed 
his head with Old Spice. He rubbed the 
tingling, fragrant lotion under his 
great ears and over his face. Then he 
rinsed the thick scum of soapy whiskers 
down the drain with hot water 
turned to face his realm. 

“Watch Buster, Ad,” said Zoe. She set 
the child gently into the padded chair 
over against the kitchen wall. The piti- 
fully small, limp body clung against the 
cushions. The great, pale head nodded 
like a giant, white morning-glory. Bus- 


and 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. J. MAZOUJIAN 
ter stared down at the kitchen floor. 
(Adam took the handkerchief from his 
yants pocket and wiped Buster’s chin. 
Gently he took the white, expression- 
less face of the baby between his cal- 
loused palms. “Buster Boy,” Adam 
crooned from the depth of his raw heart. 
He bent down and looked into the star- 
ing eyes, trying earnestly to focus the 
child’s attention. “Hi, Buster Kid! 
Daddy's big boy, that’s what you are.” 
Buster’s head bobbed and Adam felt 
strangely for a moment as if he had 
spoken to a balloon on a string. 

Adam moved chair near to the 
baby and sat watching him and wiping 
his chin. He thought of the ivory and 
gold Buick he serviced yesterday at the 
filling station. There were four dark, 
slim children in the back, jabbering and 
singing. Their smart eyes followed him 
around the car as he wiped the windows. 
The mother up in front had short, 
straight, black hair and she seemed cross 
aad crisp. She snapped at the kids and 
smoked a cigarette and frowned across 
her husband’s profile at the dress shop 
across the street. When he handed the 
change back, Adam felt like saying, “If 
the kids trouble you, Ma’am, I'll take 
them.” Kids were so 
around, 

He could hear Zoe clacking about the 
bedroom on her Sunday heels. And he 
could smell the process of her dressing 
up. The lotions and powder and lip- 
stick and perfume. That was the advan- 
tage of having a box of a house like 


his 


swell to have 


theirs. You were always so nice and close 
together. The smell of the cosmetics sort 
of anaesthetized him. It obliterated the 
memory of Phillips 66 and the exhaust 
odors and the hot, dusty smell of car 
bodies. The smell of Zoe on Sundays 
always kind of lifted him up to a new 
level. It made him feel real civilized. 
He remembered feeling that way as a 
boy when the barber put flowery hair 
oil on his head after a haircut. 

Trying to get Buster to grab _ his 
finger, Adam waved his hand in front of 
the child’s face. Poor Buster, he’d be 
fourteen months next week, and he 
sull couldn’t grab or hold anything. It 
was a mystery how some kids were like 
that. The Doctor said lots of kids were 
like Buster. During all those wonderful 
nine months he and Zoe had planned 
about a kid that would say “Da-da” and 
“Ma-ma” and get into mischief with the 
kitchen pans. The bottom drawer of 
the dresser in the bedroom was full of 
the cute rubber animals and wind-up 
toys they got at the shower. The little 
neighbor girl, the same age as Buster, 
sat in her play pen for hours playing 
with the dandy, yellow, yarn kitten that 
washed his face when you wound him 
up. Kids were sure a lot of fun. 


“Buster, you're a great kid!” said 
\dam. He swung the child from the 
chair and buttoned him into his little 


silk, pin-checked coat. He put the man- 
sized cap on the large, pale head and 
hummed the child up against his chest, 
rocking him slowly. 

Zoe the kitchen in her 
Sunday clothes, making a spot of glam- 
our in the everyday place. She had on 
her light blue suit. Zoe was so pretty. Her 
face was powdery white now and _ her 
lips were bright with that reddish laven- 
der lipstick. The curlers had made a 
frizzle of hay-blond fluff around her face. 
She was wearing the flat yellow straw 
with the pink felt flowers. She looked 
so womanish, so refined. 

“The prayer books are on the sewing 
machine, Ad,” Zoe said as she crossed to 
the stove where the pork roast was all 
ready in the roaster. She lifted it daint- 
ily down to the oven and adjusted the 
heat so that it would cook just right 
while they were 


came into 


gone. Adam wanted to 
kiss her when he handed her the prayer 
books. Her sensible blue eyes inspected 
him. She pulled a little thread from his 
lapel and gave a pat to Buster. 

“I guess we’re ready, Ad,” she said. 
He held the screen door for her as she 
stepped carefully out on the sun-flooded 
stoop. By the door the red-veined, pink 
hollyhocks blew toward him and caught 
at his coat sleeve. A little yellow sprinkle 
of pollen spilled off on his arm. The 
dew was still on the grass in the shadow 
of the house and the branches of the 


rose bush lifted their perfect blooms 
to the high, cool sky. Adam opened the 
door of the Plymouth and _ lowered 
Buster into the little chair that hung 
between him and Zoe. Zoe smoothed 
herself out so she wouldn’t wrinkle. 

“There goes the Rawleigh boy on his 
bike, Ad. He’s just starting to serve 
Mass this week,” she said. “You’d think 
Lou Rawleigh would clean him up on 
Sunday. Look at his shirt. He played 
ball m that yesterday.” 

Adam glanced at the boy. “I heard 
Lou was working over at Seldon’s Drug 
now. Maybe she don’t get time to do 
her wash. Anyway she never did keep 
Billy clean like you keep our Buster,” 
he said. 

Zoe flapped her white cotton glove at 
a fly on Buster’s leg. “Ad, maybe we 
better start calling Buster by his right 
name so when he gets to know he won’t 
get mixed up. Last night when I put 
him down I said ‘Good-night, Eddie,’ 
and it seemed he looked smart at me.” 

“O.K., Eddie,” said Adam. He chucked 
Buster’s chin and the child made a kind 
cf wet gurgle in his half-opened mouth. 

The nine blocks to church didn’t give 
much of a look at anything. Janie 
Brown’s tricycle the middle of 
the sidewalk with one of Janie’s red 
hair ribbons tied to the handle-bars. A 
bunch of children in sun suits were 
running wild in Moore’s yard. The sun 
kept accenting orange and red zinnias 
in the yards. It seemed to Adam that 
everyone had zinnias matter what 
else they had, or didn’t have, in com- 
mon. Adam nosed the Plymouth into 
the crowded parking lot. They were in 
plenty of time. Zoe took the two prayer 
books and Adam lifted Buster out and 
carried him across the gravel space. 

A tall, thin full-skirted 
yellow dress walked just ahead of them. 
She had a round, brown-eyed boy by 
the hand. He 
picture prayer 


was in 


no 


woman in a 


carried a battered, red, 
book. That Mrs. 
Allen, alone now, going to church with 
her littlke Douglas. Her husband was in 
the Veterans’ Hospital with a disease of 
the bones. 


Was 


Adam held the door for her 
and she gave him a sad, thin thank you. 
It made his raw heart quiver. Poor 
thing! 

They got into a pew half-way up, op- 
posite the Martins who were all noisily 
putting their purses and prayer books 
down behind Little 
Martin dangled mother’s 


them. Timmy 


his emerald 
rosary over the edge of the pew, bump- 
ing the heavy cross. But not one of the 
Martins seemed to hear it. The two 
Healy girls frowned at him from the 
pew just ahead. And little Timmy 
dropped the rosary and hid his head 
under his mother’s suit jacket. 

Father Hale looked out of the sacristy 
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and in a minute the Rawleigh boy came 
sailing over the green sanctuary carpet, 
his hands folded as if he were about to 
dive, his stiff, white surplice standing 
out from his shoulders like wings. Father 
Hale followed in 
When the congregation 
Adam settled back on his 
he had to when he held Buster. His 
shoulder touched Zoe’s. He liked the 
touch of Zoe’s shoulder against his. It 


vestments. 
knelt 
haunches as 


green 


again 


felt like they were a team, shoulder to 
shoulder like that. Buster squirmed a 
bit. Adam wiped his face and_ settled 


turned 
his thoughts to the grand, familiar pray 
ers in the little, worn, black book. 

\ kid behind them whispered in a 
loud whisper, “Mommy, look at that 
funny looking baby with the big head!” 
And the mothe? “Shhh! Say 
prayers, George!” 

Adam felt Zoe’s shoulder sag a little. 
Then it leaned toward him with a lov- 
ing pressure. He 


him against his chest. Then he 


said, your 


was conscious of a 
power and well-being that had nothing 
to do with his strong body or his Sun- 
day clothes. It was knowing God was 
here on purpose to listen to him and Zo¢ 
and all these others. 
tery! 

Billy Rawleigh rang the bell so gladly. 
Adam 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus must mean by 
the way Father Hale bowed down and 
Billy rang the bell. Everything got so 
Only the 
blubbered. Soon 


Man—what a mys- 


could just about imagine what 


babies and 
Father 
ing the round, white Host over his head. 
That was Jesus Christ. Adam bowed his 
head. For a second the Host made him 
think of Buster. You couldn't tell about 
Jesus up there, either. Whether he was 
smiling or sad or what. Buster flopped 
his heavy head on Adam’s chest. Adam 
bent his cheek 
Buster’s pasty one. The sun gleamed on 
the raised chalice, and the bell in Billy’s 
hand tinkled. When Adam lifted his 
head again the green and red and vyel- 
low glass in Saint Anne’s window up in 


quiet. wiggled 


Hale was rais- 


rough down to meet 


front seemed exalted with the glory of 
the sun behind it. 


It was Communion time. Adam 
glanced at Zoe and she nodded. They 
got up to move with the crowd to the 


Communion rail. At the rail, Adam held 
his hand gently over Buster’s head so he 
wouldn’t bump the priest's hand if he 
jerked. Happy respect filled his heart. 
Receiving the Lord was the cleanest, 
holiest thing. The Almighty, Merciful 
God. He liked to bring Buster up there 
with him. The poor kid would never be 
able to make his first Holy Communion 
like other kids. Gently Adam swallowed 
the Sacred Host the way back up 
the side aisle. As he passed the Blessed 
Mother’s altar he could smell the doz- 


on 
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ens of long-stemmed, red roses that stood 
in golden vases before the statue. 

Back in the pew he let his prayers 
gather up the needs of Zoe and Buster 
and himself. Buster’s round, white head 
lay warmly over the place where the 
swallowed Host journeyed through his 
chest. Zoe had her pretty head bowed 
way down on her folded hands the way 


women do in church. Adam’s_ thanks 
verew big in his throat. He felt like a 
man with everything in order. ‘This 


way, with the Lord and Zoe here close to 
him, he could think what to do about 


Buster. They had had him to all the 
doctors. Every doctor said the same 
thing. Buster couldn’t live more than 


three or four years. All they could do 
now was to love him and keep him 
clean and hang on to him as long as 
possible. 


“Dear, 
“help 


great God,” Adam_ prayed, 
is to do good by Buster and let 
his innocent soul go happy to you when 
the 


time comes.” 


Orn 





e The man who brags about sit- 
ting on top of the world might well 
remember that it turns over every 
twenty-four hours. 





we aad 


The child behind Adam fidgeted and 
whispered petulantly, “Let’s go, Mommy, 
I don’t like that baby. He’s always spit- 
\dam the Mothe1 
sharp slap to the child to quiet him. 

People couldn't 
Buster sometimes. Maybe they had bet- 


ting.” heard give a 


understand about 
ter sit in the back pew alter this. Adam 
made the Sign of the Cross as the priest 
turned to the \s_ they 
stood for the Last Gospel, Zoe reached 
over and patted Buster’s back. They 
knelt again and the church hummed 
loudly with the prayers after Mass. 
Out at the car, Zoe looked across the 
alley at the brick 
“The little Lawrence girl was telling 


give blessing. 


new school. 

school starts in two weeks. She'll be 
Matt’s Ellie’s oldest. It 
niust be fun to have a kid starting school 
and buying pencil boxes and tablets and 
stuff for them. I remember my first day 
I had 
key. Inside it had a cute, green sharp- 
ener and the pencils had my name on 
them in gold.” 

\dam inserted Buster’s flabby legs 
into the chair. “Yes, I know, Zoe,” he 
said. “When I started I cried till ma 
bought me a tablet with funny monkeys 
on the cover. At recess time big Joe 
Berg grabbed my good cap and threw it 
on top of the shed. The teacher had to 
get the window pole to get it down.” 


m¢ 


in first. and 


a pencil box with a little gold 


They started for home. The Plymoui 
hummed modestly through the oj 
streets. Mrs. Rock’s double dahlias wer 
bigger than ever this fall. Like marog 
velvet hats. But the Healy girls shoy| 
clean away the scraggly, taded cosm 
from their front fence. Still, it was ty 
ical of them to have such wizened, loy 
less-looking stuff out there for eyey| 
one to wish it away. They were alway] 
so mean about dogs. It was awlully har} 
to understand people who didn't li 








dogs, Adam thought. He could see } rd “ 
own trim little box of a house at th comit 
corner. The sparrows were still at | exten 
dropping down and flying up. did n 
Zoe took off her hat and _ gloves b that | 
they stopped in front of the house. Skt | 
took Buster and kissed his ear. “Eddief she v 
honey, we're home,” she said. But lessor 
child looked blankly away trom he) ing ¢ 
loving lace. She carried him in through) 4) .o) 
the front door and back to the Kitchen) and v 
She spread the old blue blanket on ¢! Th 
table and laid him down. Deal 
When Adam came in from the garaf pod 
the kitchen was sweet with baby tak) gyi. 
Buster was drooling in his chair an) pore 
Zoe was slipping out of her good sui! senio 
and into a pink print apron. learn 
Adam folded his tie and laid it on th For 
cupboard. He took off his suitcoat a + menc 
hung it in the entry. diplo 
“Here's Buster’s things,” said Z at ler 
“You feed him, Ad, and Il get of poy) 
breakfast.” it—a 
\dam drew his chair up alongside th charg 
high chair. He took the baby’s botld y) yp 
and the pan of mashed vegetables an§ much 
began to feed Buster. He dipped th part, 
spoon up to the half-opened mouth of ihese 
the baby. Most of the food dropped of | , 
again but little by little they got thet yaije, 
dish emptied. Adam wiped Buster} por 
mouth and the tray where the food hal ¢oy,j, 
fallen. He glanced over at Zoe standing an 
in the sun by the table. She was sf ther 
ting the best blue dishes on the req ing a 
and white flowered cloth. He took th gcre, 
baby’s bottle and tipped it into Busters pe 
mouth, letting a slow trickle of mil} yy, 
flow in. Zoe looked across the room é wa , 
him. Her sensible eyes united them in gny | 
look of solid love. She took the sciss} gchoe 
from the rack over the stove and Well} gn, 
out to cut the roses. Adam watched hey oven 
come through the doorway with thet cay , 
and arrange them in a jelly glass from prin 
the cupboard. She set the two red-goli 
beauties in the middle of the table. 
“You've had enough, Buster Boy,” si Coc 
crooned over the roses at him. Ada . : 
held the bottle up to the light. The hy 
he wiped the milky saliva from Buster il 
chin. On the way to the sink he stopp) 
and pressed the column of his lips im ag 
Zoe's firm, round arm, up_ near tl a d 
shoulder where she smelled like a bot oe 


quet of roses. 
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night artie i 
Buster 5 parties at commencement time. 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


Bars for Junior 


IT HAS TAKEN quite a while, but it looks as if some of 
the worst results of superprogressive education are at last 
coming to roost, both in the schools where the theories were 
extended to foolish lengths and the homes where parents 
did not have the gumption to object to some of the nonsense 
that passed for education and still does in some schools. 

I distinctly remember the day my teen-age daughter said 
she was back several days in her Latin work because for two 
lessons she had chosen to play bridge on the fire escape dur- 
ing that hour, along with a few other refugees from ablative 
absolutes. The school didn’t mind; she was expressing herself 
and would join the class again when ready. 

That school has long since dropped such nonsense; it was 
who 


usually due to some overenthusiastic devotee of Dewey 


headed the facultv. But much of the Jaissez-faire doctrine’s 


evils remain, It remains in the older children now and is 
more dangerous. It is far from funny when our high school 
seniors insist on doing much more dangerous things than not 
feel like it. 


own dear Westchester 
mencement in some places meant a great deal more than 


learning to read until they 


For instance, In my this year, com- 
diplomas and the usual parties. In one town, parents argued 
at length as to whether or not seniors who were graduating 
should have a bar at their dance. Three quarters argued for 
it—a controlled bar, of course, for the parents would take 
charge of it and would dole out cocktails, beer, and highballs 
to their offspring—not too strong, of course, and not too 
much. They were all lor some good club rules too: no father 
bartender would serve drinks to anyone under eighteen, for 
these were good, law-abiding parents. 

lam happy to say that something like common sense pre- 
vailed and the “controlled drinking graduation party” did 
not come off. But what can one say 


considered it? As a 


for the parents who even 


matter of fact, a group ol parents met 
with a group of students and the class president announced 
there “Our 


ing a bar in the first place was to bring out in the open a 


would be no drinking at all. purpose in propos 


secret practice that spoiled many previous senior parties,” 


said. 
Well, to looks as if the 
was worse than the sickness. And where were the parents of 


this bystander it proposed cure 


any high school where the 
school authorities it previous parties were spoiled because 
drunk? | 
restraint is a thing that 
can do more harm than good. But there is a to the 


such things could happen o1 


some of the young people got 


was never one tor 


overrestraining the young, because 
limit 


principle of nonrestraint. 
All-Night Parties 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


a few 


a month ago listed 


letters on another hot teen-age subject—that of all 


\ high school senior 


®wrote th: > , i ‘re » j 
stopped * that she and her fellow seniors knew there were in 
. P creas o > > " . : 
lips int ing objections to these parties, and she added, in 
ear th polished, polite, and just about the treshest words I evei 
a be read from someone her age: “We have a strong suspicion 


that this is another case of parents butting in where there 


is no real need to.” Just read that several times and see what 
you think of it. She adds then, in disarmingly childish words 
that show the plaintive irritation of the young, “We're adults 
now and as adults we want that kind of 
night party—no chaperons—no spoil-sports. 


a party’—an all- 


Looking at it sensibly, it is possible there can be no harm 
in a party where the young dance and eat and dance again 
and then have breakfast. Youth can take it and perhaps the 
vounger members of the But 
the trouble is that the objection to parental or teacher super- 


faculty and parents can too. 
vision is evidently all but universal, which means that one 
party of this kind can mean group dancing, going to some- 
one’s house for food, dancing some more in another house, 
and so on until daylight. But to another group it may mean 
And the group 
may narrow to two—two who seek a night club or a park 


bench or a parked car. 


a few going here, a few there as they please. 


Untair to Youth 


IT SEEMS TO ME THAT the this 


sort of a party is its terrible unfairness to the young them- 


worst thing about 


selves. Of course, they assure their elders that this is all just 


But I feel 
may happen on 


fun, just something different, and they mean it. 
sure that them don’t realize what 
this night of what the girl called bein 
happen to the boy or girl who never drank before 


many ol 


adults—what may 


and then 
had a motor accident. 

I saw the results myself one morning some years ago when 
Ohio. Across the 


gashes were cut in several lawns: trees wei 


I was visiting a suburb in street vereat 
knocked down. 
in it which 


ind all 


children of neigh- 


This was caused by a car with four young people 


went out of control at tour in the morni were 


killed. They were nice young people too 


bors, and not one had ever been involved in anything 
wrong; one girl in fact had intended to enter a convent 
when she finished high school. Only one of them, the driver, 


had had anything to drink. But why did their parents allow 
at that time in the morning? 


} 


them out 
Down in 


Maryland one sensible high school principal 
said: “All right, if they want to stay up all night we'll stay 
with them,” and a fine party was planned—dance, dip in the 
pool, late movie, more dancing, and breakfast. It can be done 
but it seldom is. The young win and have things their way. 

Opinions in Good Housekeeping ranged from principals, 
parents, and a police chief, to a rabbi, a priest, and an au- 
thority on etiquette. Everyone seems against such parties 
but I liked best the opinion of the pol chief, who said 
he thought the time had come for a crusade for Christian 
morality: “We need to teach our children that morality 
simply means right conduct in relation to manners, customs, 
and habits in accordance with the laws of God and man. 
Certainly the All Night cannot be classed as right conduct 


and is so often the beginning of a social cancer that eats 


away until there is no hope of overcoming it 

I am devoted to the young and I sympathize with them 
and would hate to see their good times blighted. But I do 
think they can have a good time without a bar in the high 
school auditorium and that there are other ways to 


prove 
adulthood has arrived than to participate in an All Night. 
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In the cafes, shops, and factories of Paris, they bring Christ to abandoned souls. In their home, 


y AS NOON, Place Pigalle 
comes to life again. Mademoisel| bare 
Odette. like others who work in the ¢s fron 
tablishments which rim this traditional first 
Parisian “nest of sin,” arrives at the caf chor 
cum-bistro where she is employed. Sh¢ club 
comes on a bicycle from her room in com 
Saint Denis, a distance of about five ence 
miles. She is dressed in a simple, black was 
waitress’ uniform with a small whit retu 
apron. She is a pretty woman, thirty trie 
years old, with an open, kindly face At a 
She uses no makeup and wears a plain to tl 
gold wedding band on her finger. ther 

Odette is in sharp and dramatic con. | SI] 
trast to her surroundings. The tempo. whic 
rary booths in the Place are opened al only 
ready, their large wheels of fortun one 
spinning. The street-front, tinted photo sym} 
graphs of nudes, illuminated by night to th 
attract passers-by to the lurid cabaret her 
shows within, recede in the competing mss 
daylight. The streaks of neon lighting stay 
which flash red, blue, green, and. whit hou 
nightly from the periphery of the Plac sion 
are extinguished. But even their color 
less tubes are the symbols of the flesh 
pots they advertise. 

In the café where she works, Odette 
is cheerful, confident, and quick. Sh 
has a pleasant smile, which she flashes 
easily, and alert, sympathetic eyes. As 
she works the “expresso” machine, press | 
ing out a cup of coffee, she appears | 
lost in thought, removed from her sur | 
roundings. But as soon as she completes 





the mechanical process of coffee-making 














she returns to the customer with a look J 
of genuine interest. 

Odette is one of five young women | 
who have taken vows in a fledgling or | 
der, the Sisters of Mary Immaculat 
There are thirty women now working | 
in this group who come and go as ot 
dinary citizens, dressed like am 

| 4 other working girls. Many work in auto 
FRANCE —s mobile factories; others work in hosp 
tals, offices, hotels, and restaurants. 
Their special mission is to penetrat ‘ 
=) yy fo ‘Rens. | at into the lives of destitute women and rid 
bring them the “love of Christ.” Con: — 
version as such is less their immediate} ™" 


aim than giving hope to the hopeless 
J T ERS purpose to the purposeless. Like Saint 


Thérése of Lisieux, the Sisters believe 


Spec 


that there is forgiveness for even the 
nal 


greatest sinner if she can be brought 


into the glow of “love of Christ.” 
: nhac 


In her café at Place Pigalle, Odette] Nee 
by CHERRY © @le)< became acquainted with a young girl 


Sr. Odette serves a customer in 
snack bar ot Place Pigalle 
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g girl, 


these Sisters lead the devout life of women consecrated wholly to God 


barely twenty. She had come to Paris 
from the provinces and had met at 
first with moderate success in a small 
chorus in one of the undressed night 
clubs in the area. She found she was 
competing with girls far more experi- 
enced and scheming than she was and 
was soon out of a job. Too proud to 
return to the village she came from, she 
tried without success to find other work. 
At a loss to find a decent job, she took 
to the streets around Place Pigalle where 
there is always money to be had. 

She was in the life of prostitution 
which she had consider her 
only means of support. In Odette’s café 
one night she burst into tears; Odette’s 
sympathetic eyes had attracted her from 
the beginning, and the Sister engaged 
her in conversation. Odette took her to 
mission headquarters in Saint Denis. She 


come to 


stayed several weeks, helping with the 
housework and learning about the mis- 
sion. She did not join the group, but 
she did accept with joy the job they 
found for her in ‘a hospital. There she 
works today, a 
young woman. 


completely changed 

This girl is one of several successes 
for the Often, the Sisters of 
Mary Immaculate are prepared, and 
even expect, that these young women 
will turn once more to their early ca- 


mission. 


reers. Some do, but surprisingly many 
do not. The Sisters have been astonished 
to find that once a new door is opened 
many rush to 
it with gratitude and conviction. There 


to these young women, 


was the embittered factory hand in an 
automobile plant who said quite openly 
that her job at a drill machine was only 
a means of contacting men to further 
her side-career of prostitution, After 
long and patient conversations, one of 
the Sisters convinced her to change her 
life, and she is now associated with the 
order as a lay helper. 

Some of the greatest helps to the 
Sisters are young who were 
lormer prostitutes and who have turned 
lrom their old profession and have re- 


women 


spectable jobs or are happily married. 
These women adopt other prostitutes 
and try to help them, encouraging them 
by their own example or giving them 
financial help. 

Technically, the Sisters of 
maculate are a 


Mary Im- 
branch of the Travail- 
lcuses Missionaires, authorized by Papal 


order in 1947. They were formed in 


1949 and were recognized as a secular 
institute by the Archbishop of Paris, 
Cardinal Feltin, on February 11, 1950. 
Like other Travailleuses Missionaires, 
their purpose is to fill the pagan breach 
where conventional religious orders, be- 
cause of the recognizable dress as 
priests or nuns in all probability would 
be repelled. 

It was the Abbé Roussel who brought 
together today’s group of thirty dedi- 
cated young March, 1947, 
Pére Roussel obtained permission to 
quit his 


women. In 


diocese at Besangon, in the 


Doubs (the southern Rhone area ol 
France) where he was a curate. He was 
forty years old, an intense man_ with 


penetrating eyes and a reflective, som- 
ber manner. 

\s in any religious order, the candi- 
dates pass through “stages.’” The first 
six months to a year, they live in the 
large, square headquarters “home” in 
Saint Denis. There, as novices, they 
absorb the atmosphere of the mission, 
maintaining the 
and dedicating 


communal residence 


themselves to prayer, 
reflection, and study which will entitle 
them, in five or six years time, to take 
their vows as Sisters of Mary Immacu- 
late. 

Those novices who have secondary 
education are then sent out into ordin- 
ary jobs suiting their aptitudes and the 
needs of the mission. Others who have 
not completed schooling do so 
while still living in Saint Denis. 

The majority of the working sisters 
are employed in there 
they contact the greatest number of 
women who, through thoughtlessness o1 
ignorance, lead amoral or immoral lives. 


thei 


factories, for 


In a practical way, their task is to do 
their jobs well and inspire confidence 
in the women around them. Only then 
do they extend help, advice, and en- 
couragement, and only to who 
seek it. They keep their real identity to 
themselves, until and unless it 
wise to disclose it. 


those 
seems 


Generally, the members of the family 
of Mary Immaculate work in teams. This 
is especially necessary in the factories, 
where the task of offering help and be- 
lief to the hundreds of women who 
work with them, the trying circumstan- 
ces of their jobs, the poor working 
conditions, the abuse and illiteracy, are 
too great for one or two women alone. 


In addition, Pére Roussel finds that it 


Top: Sisters at their devotions. Center: Andree and Lucienne 
receive ring from Pere Roussel. Bottom: Next day at factory 
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Diogenes, Here They Are 


by HAROLD HELFER 


MRS. FLOYD MINNICK, of Mar- 
shall, Minn., wasn’t particularly con- 
cerned about parking too long on a 
downtown street. She 


knew the cop 
on the beat. 


But she got a tag any- 
how. It was signed by Floyd Min- 
nick, her husband. 

The operator of a Nipigon, Mass., 
filling station went out tor coftee 
one evening and forgot to shut the 
power off on the 
days later he opened a 
found a check for 


a note from a Fort 


Three 
letter and 
four dollars and 

Williams man. 
The writer said he had helped him- 


self to gas while the owner was away 


pumps. 


and hoped that he wouldn't mind 
as he had to get home and didn’t 
back. 

\ passenger asked to be driven 
to a certain Memphis bakery and, 
en route, Cabbie E. T. 
fided he'd worked fon 
bakeryv—tor six hours. 


have enough gas to get 


Gabbert con- 
that 
“T was just a 
kid then—that was 30 


once 


years ago 
now—and that seemed to be the hot- 
world,” the cab- 
went to the 


test place in the 


driver said. “I wash- 


room, sneaked out a window, and 
never did go back, not even for any 
\ few days later Cabbie Gab- 
bert received a check for $50 trom 
the bakery. The 


out-of-town 


pay.” 


passenger Was an 
official of the bakery 
and the check was for the six hours 


work, plus interest 


The school bank operated by t 
students of High 
near Montgomery, Ala., 
000 volume of 


1e 
School 


does a S$60,- 


Ramet 


annually. 
During its thirteen years of service, 
the bank has lost 
loans. 


business 


only $5.60 on 


During a legislative discussion of 


the state parking problem at a ses- 


sion of the Connecticut legislature 
at Harttord, Charles Mce- 
Kew admitted, “Sometimes I cheat 
and park in the yard of the Elks’ 
Home, although I'm not an Elk.” 
\lex Sorel, of Clinton, Mass., 
found a $20 bill on the street—and 
promptly turned it over to police 
so that it could be 


senator 


returned to its 
rightful owner. 

Police Chiel Charles Ashcroft, of 
Farmington, N. M., dutifully ap- 
peared in police court to pay a $5 
fine. He issued himself a ticket alter 
absent-mindedly driving on the 
wrong side of the street. 

The Internal Revenue Ofhce of 
Springfield, HL, received an un- 
letter $100 bills 
enclosed. “This sin against my God 
blotted out,” 
“Some years back I 
failed to file a correct return.” 

\ Newark, N. J., lunchroom oper 
with a $5 bill in- 
side it from a custome 


signed with five 


and country is now 


the note said. 


ator got a lette) 


who stated 


that he had received too much 
change four months back. 
Rev. Paul Neal of 


FTER 
Greenfield, Ohio, lost a spare 


tire to thieves in Indianapolis, he 
decided to test the honesty of his 
He stuck a S35 bill be 
neath the windshield wiper of his 
car, along with a card saying, “Let’s 
prove Then 
he parked the car in eight different 
locations for three 


home town 


Greenfield is honest.” 


days. The Sd) 
bill was not disturbed. 

While the 
full sway, Set. 


Korean conflict was in 
Harold) Dunning. 
who was in the combat zone, mailed 
off SI to St. Louis to pay a_trafh« 


fine. 








50 


is too discouraging a task for an isolated 
missionary. It takes the backing, sup. 
port, and alliance of a team to make 
inroads into the unbelievably destitute 
factory life of many women, where rude. 
ness, Opportunism, and defeatism are 
the reigning emotions. 

There is a stable realism in the ap. 
proach of the group and especially in 
the remarks of Mademoiselle Thérése 
Hyernard, the responsable for the Sis. 
ters. She is twenty-eight years old and 
has been with the family since its incep- 
tion. She is one of the five who have 
taken their vows and wear the gold wed. 
ding band which signifies their union 
with Christ. 

“At any time during the first five to 
six years. until she takes her vows, a 
girl may leave the order,” she explains, 
“We understand that, living in the 
midst of the worldly life, she is subject 
to reconsiderations which might not oc 
cur if she lived a cloistered life.” 


ERE Roussel expects a request for 
he Church recognition, which 
would make the Sisters of Mary Immacu- 
late a full-fledged order, will be made 
in 1958. 
mission—first 
residence for all of the would-be Sisters, 
seat of its direction and inspiration—is 
drab Saint Denis, in the 
Communist belt which encircles Paris. 
It is also the residence of the director, 
\bbé Roussel. The attic 


Headquarters for the 


located in 


has been con- 


verted into a chapel, a plain, white- 
washed room with an altar on which 
stands a benign Virgin Mary. It is 


there that the five women who _ have 
passed their six years of work and study 
wear for Mass the white robes and blue 
waist-bands of Notre Dame de Lourdes. 

It is to this that women in 
trouble or need of solace or guidance, 
or simply economic help, are beginning 
week. It 
is here too that an average of twenty- 
five letters daily come in from all over 
the world. It is often to this house that 
the working missionaries invite the wom- 
whom they meet through their jobs, 
acquaint them with the fountainhead 
of the movement. 


house 


to come by the dozens each 


Cl 
t« 


There is, in the house, on the faces 
of the young girls coming and going, 
moving from one room to another, an 
umosphere of joy. The missionaries 
are quick to smile; they wear an expres 
sion of constant inquiry and receptive: 
ness. That they are united in purpose 
id understanding is instantly apparent, 
The doors to the house are always 
opened, to anyone. One needs only to 
want help, and to press the doorbell 
under the metal plaque which is in 
scribed, 


Travailleuses Missionaires.” 
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history’s fifty-yard line. It reads simply, “Kilgallen was here’? 


THE SPOT 


by WILLIAM M. HEALY 


TUNNEY DEFEATS DEMPSEY .. . 
RUTH-JUDD DIE IN CHAIR . 
THOUSANDS JAM VALENTINO 
RITES . . . CAPONE GUILTY 
INSULL TALKS .. . HAUPTMANN 
GETS DEATH HINDENBURG 
EXPLODES MORRO CASTLE 


BURNS PEARL HARBOR IN 
RUINS CORAL SEA BATTLE 
RAGES ROME FALLS 

GERMANY SURRENDERS .. . IN- 


DICT ALGER HISS. 

The stories behind these and thou- 
sands of other headlines were witnessed 
and written by an amiable little Inter- 
national News Service correspondent, 
James L. Kilgallen. A spry 
Jimmy Kilgallen is the acknowledged 
dean of wire service reporters. Thirty- 
three of his fifty years as a newspaper- 
man have been spent with INS. “Kil- 
roy. was here”’ 


SIXLY-SIX, 


would have more au- 
thenticity if it read ‘“Kilgallen was here.” 
The ubiquitous Irishman has had a 
seat on history’s 50-yard line for hall a 
century. 

In the field of press association re- 
porting, the most competitive on earth, 
Kilgallen, a devout Catholic, is without 
a peer. Moreover, he has made it to the 
top without losing the respect of his 
colleagues or rivals. 

“A lot of the competition went out 
of this business when radio and televi- 
sion came along,” Kilgallen says wist- 
fully. “Large-scale press conference and 
‘pack’ reporting have taken a lot of 
originality out of journalism too.” 

Whatever changes have taken place 
in journalism, none has affected the 
Kilgallen touch. Covering the execu- 
tion of the Greenlease kidnappers along- 
side Kilgallen a few years ago, a re- 
porter representing another news agency 
lamented after seeing the INS version: 

“Kilgallen makes me almost sorry I’m 
because I'll always 
know there was a better one than I'll 


al newspaperman 


The moment the killers were 
pronounced 


ever be.” 


dead, Kilgallen sprinted 
across the street to his typewriter. With- 
out hesitation he began tapping out 
the “lead’’ to his story: 


“The wages of sin is death.” 
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“Carl Austin Hall, thirty-four, and 
his easily led alcoholic sweetheart, Mrs. 
Bonnie Brown Heady, forty-one, who 
loved not wisely but too well, were put 
to death early = 

\s the chief INS, kil- 
gallen has turned out millions of words, 


which, he 


today. 
fire-horse for 


would 
mother 
He once averaged 20,000 words a day 


none ol says, “I 


be ashamed to let my 


ever 
read.” 


covering a trial. Like most press service 
reporters, he gets few by-lines. Yet he 
must be on call from his editorial chiefs 
around the clock. His deadline is IM- 
MEDIATELY his 
3,000 (combined cir- 
culation: 250,000,000) , all going to press 
at different times. 


since stories reach 


ovel newspapers 
Press service news is 
one of the most perishable commodities 
on earth. 

Not long ago, Kilgallen had to jump 
up from a half-eaten Thanksgiving tur- 
key dinner with his family to entrain 
for Lewisburg, Pa. Alger Hiss had re- 
ceived his parole and was expected to 
be released from prison. Such incon- 
veniences are shrugged off philosophi- 
cally by the 140-pound Kilgallen. “A 
reporter takes the bitter with the sweet,” 
he says. Kilgallen had previously been 
awarded the annual George R. Holmes 
Memorial Trophy for his brilliant cov- 
erage of the Hiss trial. 

A Hollywood casting director looking 
around for someone to portray a star re- 
porter would hardly confer the honor on 
Kilgallen. His benign personality, wiz- 
ened carriage, and aqueous blue eyes 
the funeral director 
rather than the crack journalist. He has 
none of the frenetic mannerisms com- 
monly associated with his calling. This 
has been an asset, especially when work- 
ing against 


suggest solicitous 


unfamiliar 
with the Kilgallen modus operandi. 
The late Runyon 
alongside Kilgallen for many 
He once said: “Jimmy Kilgallen is al- 
most mousy in his movements on a story. 


new spaper men 


worked 
years, 


Damon 


He slips around so quietly and unob- 
trusively that inexperienced young gen- 
tlemen who have never worked with him 
are likely to fail to notice their rival 


until their city editors are bawling: ‘But 
the INS says!’ I don’t think I’ve ever 
heard him bluster or raise his voice.” 


Like most good newspapermen, Kil- 
gallen thrives on competition and works 
under pressure. No one knows 
this any better than daughter Dorothy 
Kilgallen, the well-known Broadway 
columnist and radio and ‘TV personality. 
She has often found herself at the same 
press table as her father. 

“I’ve worked with Dad on 
stories,” she “and 


best 


several 
tough 
competitor, I remember the first time. 
I'd been sent to the Bronx to cover a 
boat explosion on Long Island Sound. 


Says, he’s a 


9 


I was counting a long line of dead vic- 
tims. When I got to the middle of the 
line | bumped into Dad. He was doing 
the same thing I was, having started at 
the other end, He gave me a short nod 
and went right on scribbling in his note- 
book.” 

The Kilgallens, father and daughter, 
frequently found themselves covering 
the same story. Among them were the 
Hauptmann trial and the Morro Castle 
disaster. 
dramas have been 


Few courtroom 


given as much newspaper space as the 


trial of Bruno Richard Hauptmann for 
the kidnapping and murder of the Lind- 
bergh Week after weck, 
stories poured out of Flemington, New 
Jersey, day and night. At least 250 men 
and women reported the trial. Among 
them were the usual array of crime “ex- 
perts,” sob sisters, fiction authors, and 
columnists. Jimmy Kilgallen was the 
only one able to slip into the sullen Ger- 
cell for an exclusive interview. 
Hauptmann  stoically maintained his 
innocence but said that if he had to die 
he would “die like a man.” 
the execution. 
score of such executions, including four 


baby. news 


man’s 


Kilgallen 
covered Witnessing a 
women, have made Kilgallen an oppo- 
nent of capital punishment. 


ILGALLEN has pursued news from 
Istanbul to Iceland, reporting train, 
and airplan¢ strikes, 
beauty contests in Atlantic City, Eucha- 
ristic New Orleans and 
Barcelona, world series, championship 
prize fights, trials, wars, and_ political 
conventions. 


ship, disasters, 


Congresses in 


He has had exclusive in 
terviews with personalities ranging from 
\l Capone to Pope Pius XII. He has 
had four audiences with the latter. 
Barry INS’ editor-in-chief for 
many years, is still awed by Kilgallen. 


Faris, 


He has likened his star reporter’s deter- 
mination to a terrier’s. The exclusive in- 
terview Kilgallen once wangled out of 
utility Samuel Insull by the 
sheer force of his personality is a good 
example. 

When Insull fled to Europe after the 


magnate 


collapse of his financial empire, Kil- 
gallen was ordered to catch up with 
him and get an exclusive interview. 


Since the Chicago tycoon’s disdain for 
the Kil- 
gallen’s work was cut out for him. Char- 
tering a seaplane, he finally spotted the 
Insull yacht cruising the Mediterranean. 
The first brought a rebuff 
from the executive. That didn’t stop Kil- 
eallen. He made another try when In- 
sull was being deported back to the 
United States, this 


sengeer 


fourth estate was well known, 


approach 


time aboard a pas- 
Now Kilgallen had a bat- 
tery of other reporters to contend with. 

He spent the decks 


liner. 


hours strolling 


with Insull, getting his confidence while 
listening sympathetically to the aging 
magnate pour out his troubles. As the 
ship neared New York, Kilgallen locked 
himself in his cabin and wrote a series 
of five exclusive articles telling Insull’s 





side of the story. When he had finished, 
he showed it to the subject, got his ap. 
proval, and immediately cabled the story 
to the office. The opposition was left 
flat-footed. 

Kilgallen’s handling the 
gamut of stories from nuclear fission to 
baseball has been attributed to an air 
of “studied ignorance” with which he 
It is his convic 


success in 


faces each assignment. 
tion that specialization in journalism is 
taking its toll. 

“I know this is a more complex age 
than it was when I was breaking in asa 
cub, but I still think a good reporter 
should be able to cover every assign. 
ment in the book. Being steeped ir 
background is a fine thing, but you can 
get too deep. I approach each story with 
an open mind. That way I’m not apt to 


‘Einstein up’ a complex story.” Kilgallen j 


has little regard for pundit journalism 
and “interpretive” reporting. 

James Lawrence Kilgallen was born in 
Pittston, Pa., in 1890. He was the sec 
ond oldest of six children, the son of 
john J. Kilgallen, a strapping Count 
Mayo immigrant, and Mary Cavanaugl 
Kilgallen. Both lived until well past 
their eighties. When Jimmy was barel 
able to walk, the Kilgallens moved to| 
Chicago. 

The family lived on Chicago’s teeming 
South Side in an then known a 
“Packingtown.” The Kilgallen kids grey 
up with the aroma of the stockyards ii 
the air. A boy had to protect himself a 
an early age. Jimmy was always in thi 
bantamweight The 
served him well in future years whe 
the exigencies of his trade often called 
for broken field tactics through a mill 
ing throng to the nearest phone. 


area 


class. experienc 


He attended St. Gabriel’s grammai 
school for four years and then the Gra 
ham public school, where his forma 


education ended upon graduation i} 
1903. He had written the class propheo 
and even at this early age he entertained 
literary aspirations. 

“Every nickel counted in our house it 
those days,” recalls Kilgallen, so he went 
to work. At that time paper-backeij 
novels stirred the imagination of boys} 
and Jimmy was no exceptiony 
He read them all in the basement afte 
finishing his newspaper route. Kilgallet! 
never pictured himself a captain of it 
dustry rising by thrift and hard work 1! 
the Horatio Alger tradition. He alread’ 
knew what he wanted to be. A_neigl 
borhood pal had become a reporter {0 
the Chicago American and had _ bee! 
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given a round-the-world trip as a stunt 
assignment. Jimmy made up his mind 
then. He says that to this day he has 
never regretted it. 

He learned telegraphy with Western 
Union. Then he won a on the 
Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal 
asa cub. But the “big time” was in Chi- 


slot 


cago’s “loop.” Before long he was chas- 
ing fires part time for the Chicago Tri- 
bune at five dollars a week. The boy 
was awed working in the company of 
Floyd Gibbons, Ring Lardner, and other 
journalistic behemoths. “I was thrilled 
just being in the same room with stars 
like that,” he says today. 

Doubling in brass proved too hard 
on the constitution, however, and_ Kil- 
gallen went back to a full-time job with 
the Drovers Journal. He was a jack-of- 
all trades learning editing, copy-reading, 
make-up, Composing, and even writing 
cattle and hog reports. At twenty-three 
he married Miss Mae Ahern, a promis- 
ing musical comedy actress. She promptly 
up her career and settled con- 
down as the wife of a globe- 
trotting reporter. 

That the Kilgallens left for 
Laramie, Wyoming, where the young 
groom became editor and half owner of 
a floundering local newspaper. He cov- 
ered most of the stories himself, wrote 
the editorials and met the payroll. ‘Two 


gave 
tentedly 


yecal 
] 


years later he was in Indianapolis as 
managing editor of another paper in 
the same chain. After three years he re- 
turned to Chicago and his first love—re- 
porting. 

He did a stint each with the United 
Press and the Associated Press. It was 
during this period that he covered what 
he considers his first big story, the fa- 
mous “Black Sox” scandal. With West- 
brook Pegler, Edna Ferber, and others 
he wrote a signed story each day for a 
period of several weeks. 

This the time the news 
agency had employed Babe Ruth, when 
the Sultan of Swat first began to make 
headlines, to write a short, signed article 
every day he hit a home run, based on 
the type of pitch he had given a ride. 
One day a rewrite man asked Kilgallen 
to take a telephone call he had just re- 
ceived. “I think we got a nut,” he told 
Kilgallen. When Kilgallen picked up the 
receiver, a deep voice on the other end 
boomed: “Low inside,” and 
slammed the phone down. Kilgallen un- 
limbered his typewriter and knocked 
out 500 words for Ruth without further 
cogitation. 

Along with Gene Fowler, Irvin S. 
Cobb, Heywood Broun, Paul Gallico, 
Edwin C. Hill, and Damon Runyon, 
Kilgallen chronicled the _ rip-roaring 
Twenties. It was an exciting childhood 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The Kilgallens— 

Mr. and Mrs. and daugh- 
ter Dorothy: Dad 
provides some tough 
competition 
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covered them all 

from Al Capone to 
Pope Pius XII 





Covering a pil- 

grimage to Mexico City: 
The globe-trotting 

INS reporter has 

made news beats across 


half a world 





































































With Whittaker 
Chambers at the Hiss 
trial: Modern journalism 
with its press con- 
ferences and “pack”’ re- 
porting hasn’t 

affected the famous 
Kilgallen touch 








PRAYER 





How should we pray? If we have the 


spirit of Christ, we will uever pray in the 


spirit of a strike-it-rich program 


by BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


A NUMBER OF years ago, a teen-ay 
French girl was eagerly — searching 
through the daily paper for the ston 
of the execution of a three-time my. 
derer. Let her tell about it: “. . . 9, 
the day following the execution, | 
hastily opened the paper La Croix and 
looked for the part concerning Pranzinj 


— 


Without confession or absolution, Pray. 
zini mounted the scaffold, and the e 
ecutioners were dragging him toward 
the fatal block when all at once, ap 
parently in answer to a sudden impuls 
he turned around, seized a crucifix whid 
the priest held toward him, and kissed 
Our Lord’s sacred wounds three times! 
The La Croix reporter who wrote the 
story obviously’ recognized this as 
sensational conversion, especially sing 
it was public knowledge that the notor: 





ous criminal had decided to die unre 
pentant. But this now nameless reporte 
missed a scoop. The girl who wa 


Peres, 


avidly reading the paper the next da 
could have given him some eternal 
interesting background material, 4 
though perhaps neither he nor his edita 
would have believed it. 

Thirty-odd years later this girl wa 
to make the newspapers herself throug 
her triumphant canonization as St 
Therese of Lisieux. She rounded out 


RE a ee 


the Pranzini story in her autobiograph 
by telling how she had overheard he 
elders talking about the condemne 
man’s impenitence. She simply ask 
God for Pranzini’s soul, adding that s! 


oH em Teer 


was completely certain her prayer woul 
be heard, but begged for “just o1 


> 
, 


ae eee 


sign of repentance” because this wa 
her “‘first sinner.” 

What reader of La Croix that da 
would have surmised that an obscur 
fourteen-year-old_ girl in the town ol 
Alencon had been responsible for the} 
dramatic climax to the story of Pran 
zini’s execution? Being to such an e| 
tent creatures of sense, we give a grea 
deal of attention to things we see an 
hear, while the great world of the w 
seen receives little or no notice. Praye' 
like that of the young Therese is co 
stantly rising from hundreds of thot 
sands of human hearts. People 1 
general take as much notice of thi 
phenomenon as they do of the invisibk 
electrical impulses that fill the air a 
around them and bring image and soun 


to their radio or television sets. 

Just so, the sacrificial prayer of Chris 
on the Cross went unnoticed by mos 
of those standing on Calvary, Onc 
when He prayed in the midst of Hi 
agony, using the words of a Psalm whit 
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should have been familiar to many of 
those gathered about the Cross, they 
thought, or pretended to think, that 
He was invoking Elias. 

The prayer of Our Saviour in Geth- 
semani has been a fruitful source of in- 
spiration throughout the Church's ex- 
istence. But perhaps we do not derive 
from the prayer of Our Lord on the 
Cross all that it is calculated to give 
us. The Gospels make various  refer- 
ences to the prayer of Our Lord during 
His public ministry—the 
indescribably 


unique and 


powerlul prayer of the 
Son of God made Man. But the sacrifi- 
cial prayer of His sacred Passion had an 
even more wondertul efficacy. And that 
sacrificial prayer, begun under the olive 
trees in the Garden, reached its climax 
on the Cross. 

Only utterances of our 
Crucified Redeemer have come down to 


seven. brief 


us. Four of these seven 


utterances are 
prayers. At least two of the four were 
verses from the Psalms, and Our Lord 


was probably praying in the words of 
the Psalms even when not speaking these 
words aloud. We get the impression that, 
except for several interruptions when 
He spoke to Our Lady, St. John, and 
the Good Thiet, He spent all the time 
on the 
Father. 

Through 


Cross praying to His eternal 


with His 
Father, He created such an atmosphere 
of prayer around the Cross that such 
unlikely subjects as the Good Thiel and 
the Centurion 


His communing 


were swept up by it. 
What else but the power and example 
of Our Lord’s prayer could have moved 
the hardened criminal hanging next to 
Him to pray when praying was prob- 
ably the last thing he expected to do 
while preparations were being made tor 
his crucifixion? 

Our Lord had prayed at every critical 
juncture in His earthly life. Before start- 
ing His public ministry, He had prayed 
in the desert for forty days and nights. 
He prayed all night choosing 
His \postles. As His Passion was about 
to begin, He went to Mount Olivet to 
pou His fervent prayer. 
\nd now that His Passion is reaching its 


belore 


out soul in 
climax on the Cross, His prayer is also 
reaching its height in fervor and power. 

\gain Christ is using the Cross as a 
pulpit. He is telling us now through His 
prayer on Calvary that if we are wise, 
the first thing we will do in time of 
crisis, in’ time of difficulty, on 
temptation, is to pray. There are many 
who, instead of turning to God by a sort 
of divine instinct at such times, wring 
their hands in utter futility or seek com- 
fort and support in creatures. You would 
never suppose from the way they act 
that they believe that what happens to 
them happens by the Will of God. 


Stress, 


One of the great disadvantages of fail- 
ing to pray in times of trial is that the 
failure to pray involves the most tragic 
of all our 
We cannot forget that there were three 
crosses on Calvary, and that one of those 


crosses 


wastes—the waste ol crosses, 


the second 
thief, instead of imitating his compan- 
ion by prayerful acceptance of his trial, 
rebelled and blasphemed. 

By prayerfully offering to God what- 
ever is difficult, we attain the main pur- 
pose ol 


was wasted because 


prayer, which is to unite our 
wills with God’s Will. This was the chiel 
effect of Our Lord’s prayer during His 
Never in the history of the 
world had it been so difhcult to accept 
the Will of God. St. Paul, who never 


tired of writing about Christ's obedience 


Passion. 


to His Father’s Will, shows Our Lord’s 
conformity to the Will of His Father 
reaching its height on Calvary when he 


that 
death, even 


SaVS Christ was made obedient to 
to death on a Cross. 

On the Cross Our Saviour is emphasiz- 
ing the that exists between 


prayer and obedience to God’s Will. He 


interaction 
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e Next to grace, the most pre- 
cious gift of God is time.—Cardinal 


Manning 





praved in His Passion to do His Father's 
Will. As a result. He fulfilled that Will 
perfectly. And because of this complete 
His prayer com- 
pletely eflicacious. St. Paul says that it 
was the prayer of Christ, backed by His 
pertect that His 
resurrection, “Jesus, in the days of His 
earthly life.” writes St. Paul, 
loud cry and offered up prayers 
and supplications to Him Who was able 
to save Him from death, and was heard 
\nd 
He, Son though He was, learned obedi- 
ence from_ the that He 


conformity, became 


obedience, obtained 
“with a 
tears, 


because of His reverent submission. 
things suf- 
fered. 

Christ teaches us especially from the 
Cross that our prayer is the outcome of 
our understanding and acceptance of 
His teaching and spirit. If we have His 
spirit, which is essentially a spirit of 
praye! be like His. 
the interaction to 
which we relerred above. We will pray, 
in the first place, to do God’s Will. He 
will keep His promise and give us the 
And, doing His Will, 
become progressively 
Phis. incidentally, is 
the whole secret of the power of Our 
Lady's 


obedience, our will 


There will be same 


erace to do it. 
will 


efhicacious. 


oul prayer 


more 


intercession. 

If we have the spirit of Christ, our 
prayer will never degenerate into an 
effort to bend God’s Will to ours. We 
will never offer our petitions in_ the 


spirit of a strike-it-rich program. Woven 
into every prayer that we offer will be 
the all-embracing petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer: Thy Will be 
it is in heaven. 


done on earth as 


It is not unusual to hear people com- 


plain that their prayers are not an- 
swered.. This complaint, incidentally, 
appears to come mainly from people 
whose only prayer seems to be that of 


petition fon temporal favors. One factor 


in many prayers is ob- 


those 


unanswered 


viously the failure of praying to 
carry out the Will of God, especially 
when His Will is difficult. If we are 
His Will as 


Commandments or are not 


not 
His 


ac epting 


doing manifested in 


His Will as revealed through the events 


of our lives. how can we claim to iden- 
tify ourselves with our Crucified 
Saviour? And, if we are not identified 
with Christ, how can we convince our- 
selves that we deserve to be heard by 
the eternal Father? 


When the purpose of our prayer be- 


comes the same as the purpose of Our 


namely, a 
the Will of 


God, ow prayel does not simply become 


Lord’s prayer on the Cross, 


union of our wills with 


iike the praver of Christ. It becomes one 


with His. Since. through membership in 
His mvstical body. we all share in the 
priesthood of Christ, our prayer must 
become one with His if it is to be truly 


efhcacious. 


We mentioned irlier how St. 
Therese, by establishing a one-saint siege 
before the Throne of Grace, obtained 
the last-minute repentance of a no- 
torious criminal. An important aspect 
of that story is that, realizing that of 
herself she could do nothing to ob- 
tain this tremendous grace, she asked it 
through the infinite merits of Our 
Saviour. She, indeed. understood the 


power ol prayer. 

When we are praying in the spirit of 
Christ, 
with 


when our prayer becomes one 


His, we are truly praying in His 
Name. And when this happens, we un- 
derstand and experience the full im- 
pact of 


those beautiful and powerful 


words of the sacred liturgy: “through 
Jesus Christ. Thy Son, Our Lord.” 
Repetition is often tiresome, but the 


repetition of these words is sweeter than 


have 


music to those who 
Our Lord. 


Not only does private prayer become 
more 


the spirit of 


eficacious when our prayer ac- 
quires the character we have attempted 
to describe, but our participation in the 
greatest prayer of all, the Mass, becomes 


more fruitful. For then we are carrying 
out what St. Gregory the Great expresses 


power when he 


with such pith and 
“We mysteries 
of Our Lord’s Passion ought to imitate 
what we celebrate.” 


Says: who celebrate the 
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behind the scenes, Pierce Gerety 


A LITTLE MORI 


than a year ago, the 


Eisenhower Administration found itself 
uncomfortably in the middle of a fur 
ous controversy over the refugee reliet 


program. The program, authorized by 


Congress in 1953 to bring 209,000 retu- 


gees, escapees, and displaced persons 


into the United States, had collapsed in 


roar of charges and counter-charges. 
Edward J. Corsi, the immigration ofh 
cial the Administration had brought in 
to run the scheme, had been ousted 
after being in ofhce only ninety days. 
Corsi had charged that R. W. Scott M« 
Leod, Director of the Bureau of S¢ 
curity and Consular Affairs, was trving 
to sabotage his efforts. Criticism was 


eine he ped » members of Congress 


and others both the refugee act 


dministration. All 


] 


ntially explosive issu 


upon 
“" 


itself and its this 


added up to a pot 


in the 1956 campaign, tor thousands of 


Americans witl on ré were be 


OTS 


einning to doubt hether the Eisen 


hower Administration was genuinely in 


terested in relieving the plight of thei 


fellow countrymen overseas. 

\s a matte ol record, although 
twenty months had passed since the 
refugee relief act was enacted, only a 
few more than 20.000 visas had been 
issued and slightly fewer than 17,000 


56 


There’s been a lot of criti- 


cism of the Refugee Relief Act. 


has been quietly straightening things out 


THE QUIET 
TROUBLE SHOOTER 


by JOHN C. O'BRIEN 









But 


immigrants had been admitted. More- 
over, most of those who had been 
cleared tor entry were relatives of Ame1 
ican citizens who would have been en 


titled to come to the United States even 
if the refugee act had not been passed. 
\ctually, 1,000 
refugees had been allowed to resettle in 


t! 


only about friendless 


is country. 
For tl 


he slow McLeod, who was 
charged by 


Start, 
administration of 
had 
that 
necessarily in 


law with 


the refugee program, several ex 


cuses. He maintained much - time 


had been lost orgalpizing 
the administrative machinery, sponsors 


had 


many 


been slow in coming forward, and 


Europeans no longer wanted to 


come to the United States. 

Corsi and other critics, however, had 
i different story. Corsi, who trom. the 
outset had refused to recognize Me 
Leod’s authority, alleged that the S« 
curity \dministrator was “unsympa 
thetic.” He said that McLeod was more 


interested in keeping subversives out of 


the country than in finding homes for 
the refugees and was insisting on “in 
vestigating the refugees to death.” Also, 
Corsi. charged, the consular officers 


abroad who were supposed to issue the 
feet. 
the 


dragging thei 
attacked 


visas were 


Other itself 


law 


critics 





alleging that its authors, the late Sen 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada, and 
Francis E. Walter, of 
vania, had “booby-trapped” it to keey 


ator 


Rep. 


Pennsy| | 


refugees out. 
On one point, however, nearly ever 


one agreed: the program was bogged | 





down in a morass of recriminations, 

Phe man who was persuaded to take} dict 

on the job of putting the program back F mer 
track 


on the Gerety, an! 


was Pierce J. chai 
up-and-coming young lawyer who_ ha ind 
just completed one ol the hottest gov tool 
ernment assignments of that period and) crit; 
was about to return to his law firm in} min 
Bridgeport, Conn. ther 
He thought he had had enough 0 Lise 
covernment, but McLeod and Maxwell) con 
M. Rabb, one of the President’s assist § pro 
ants, talked him into taking over the} obj 
refugee headache. They told him that) by 
the Administration desperately needed © faul 
aman who could stand up to pressures | ref 
and get a job done without fanfare? witl 
accusations, and recriminations. I 
No man ever started out on a job with f tool 
so many skeptical well wishers. FP ing 


Under the heading, “A New Broom, f abl 


Chained,” the Philadelphia Bullet} Chi 
said in an editorial, “It is not likely) Ge 
that the new man will be able to d I 
more than Corsi.” 
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“Gerety starts with two strikes against 
him,” South Dakota news- 
paper. “We wish Gerety luck; he’s going 
to need it.” 


warned a 


“He will meet people who will say 
that they are for it (the program), but 
who won't do anything about it,” wailed 
the Boston Herald. “We wish him luck.” 

\s it turned out, all the gloomy pre- 
dictions of failed of tulfill- 
The broom hasn’t been 
chained. It has swept out the bickering 
ind the Not 
took over has a voice 
criticism of the the 
ministered, although 


frustration 


ment. new 


confusion. since Gerety 


been heard in 
way act is being ad- 
critics, among 
them President 
Eisenhower, have continued to call for 
correction of the act. The 
program is now in high gear, and if the 


objective—admission of 209,000 refugees 


Gerety himself and 


defects in 


by Dec. 31, 1956—is not reached, the 
fault will lie with Congress which has 
refused to amend the law rather than 
with the Refugee Administration. 

The forty-two-year-old| lawyer who 


took the refugee program out of the fir- 
ing line is the second eldest of a remark- 
able family of nine sons, the children of 
Charlotte U. and the late Peter L. 
Gerety. 


He was born in Shelton, Conn., and 


Mr. Gerety is greeted by John Foster Dulles. 
In the background: Mrs. Gerety and their four sons 


attended the public schools of that city. 
In 1933, he Fordham 


versity, working at night as a 


Uni- 
waiter in 


entered 


a restaurant to help defray his 


The serious illness ot 


ex- 
his father 
Returning 


penses. 
forced him to leave college. 
to Connecticut, he job as a re- 
porter on the Bridgeport Post. Gerety’s 
determination to his education, 
did He enrolled 
night courses in the Fordham Law 
School and commuted to and from New 


got a 


finish 


however, not wane. 


for 


York alter each day’s work until he ob- 
tained his LL.B. degree. In 1942 he was 
graduated cum laude and at the top 
ol his class. 

\fter being admitted to the bar in 
New York and Connecticut, Gerety went 
to work for the law firm ol the late 
Wendell L. Willkie, which maintained 
ofhces in New York. Leaving this firm 
in 1947, he became a member of the 
law firm of Curtis, Trevethan, and 


Gerety in Bridgeport. 
The reliel 


father of four sons 


administrator is 
the Pierce, |r., Peter, 
Thomas, and Miles. In June, 1940, he 
Helen Martin, a 
College in New 
worker at the 


relugec 


married the forme 


eraduate of Hunte 


York, 


time of her marriage. 


who was a_ social 


In 1953, there was quite a to-do in 


Congress about the alleged Communist 


leanings of Americans employed in the 
Secretariat of the United Nations 


10 other international agencies. 


and 
in some 
Altogether about 
Some 


manding 


1,100 held such jobs. 
Congress were de- 


State 


members ol 
that the 
weed out the Communist sympathizers. 


Department 


\ few United Nations employees were 
the State 
found itself without adequate machin- 


suspended, but Department 
ery lor passing on their loyalty. 

\t this point, Gerety’s friend, Sena- 
tol Prescott 
sought to 


Bush, of Connecticut, 


interest him in going to 
Washington to head up an offshoot of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion that had been set up to screen the 
employees in the international agencies. 
It had the title International Organiza- 
tions Employees Loyalty Board. 
Serving on 


a thankless 


a loyalty board is always 
task. Whoeve1 
to do so is subjected to conflicting pres- 
While 
accusing the Administration of laxity in 
the 
employees of the international agencies, 


undertakes 


sures. some Congressmen were 


enforcing loyalty standards among 
others were complaining that the em- 
ployees were not being given fair treat- 
ment. Notwithstanding, Gerety 
to take the job. 

Within 


agreed 


filteen months, without fan- 





fare, he and his associates closed 3,929 
cases, without an unkind word from 
any of the international agencies. In 
fact, many of the employees themselves 
commended the board tor its fairness 
and understanding. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles gave Gerety and his 
board his warmest prais¢ 

While he was e1 eed in the loyalty 
investigation, Gerety was appointed 
general counsel to the Civil Service 
Commission and legal adviser to Philip 
Young, the commission's chairman. It 
was from this job that Gerety had just 


resigned when is induced to move 


into the 


refugee reliel mess. 

The first thing Gerety demanded 
and VOt Was assurance that he would 
have a free hand i running his yob. 
lo emphasize this President E1lsen- 
hower called the 1 idministrator to 
the White House and told him he was 
interested personally in the refugee 
program and wanted to see it succeed. 

The man who id been accused of 
laboring to keep flow of refugees 
to a trickle was R pres ntative Walter. 
\lthough Walter had practically forced 


ot Corsi 


ird the lion 


the Gerety decided at 


the outset to be 


ouste} 
in his den. 


Then views on 1 OoTalION WeT¢e poles 
apart, yet Gerety seems to have made a 
good impression on the Congressman. 
From then on there never was an open 
clash between the two men. 

The refugee act requires a thorough 
screening of refugees seeking admission 
to this country for subversive taint o1 
connections. When Gerety took office, 
this investigation, conducted under the 
supervision of American consular of- 
ficers, consumed about forty-two days. 
One of Corsi’s complaints had been that 
the consular ofhcers were showing a 


marked disinterest in t] 
Shortly alter he 
to Switzerland for a ty 


whole business. 


took over, Gerety flew 


o-dav contlerence 


with the consular officers from the prin- 


cipal countries harboring refugees and 
escapees. II there had been any lack 
of interest on the part of these othcials, 
it did not manitest itself after the con- 
ference. Thereatter, the rate of issue 


of visas began to climb steadily. Where 


a year ago visas were being issued at the 


rate of 200 a week, today the rate is 
100 a week. 
Another difficulty which had been as- 


signed as a reason for the snail-like pace 
at which the program was proceeding a 
the 


undertake 


year ago Was reluctance of Ameri- 


cans to sponsorship of the 


refugees. The law provides that no visa 
may be issued unless an American citi- 
(Continued oO? page 70) 
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THE {SIGN Post 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Statistics 
Is the Catholic Church the largest denomination in the 
world? in the U.S.A.2 the wealthiest? Does the Church 


ro in for invest? 


ents? If so, how is this possible?—]. - 
Dayton, Onio. 


\ccording to the statistics of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Roman Catholics any 
religious denomination in the U.S.A., 
in North America, South America, Europe, and 
Oceania, which includes the Philippines. In 
Asia and Africa, the Church is outnumbered 
by various primitive religions and by Moham- 
medans, Shintoists, 


outnumber 
other 


Buddhists, Contucianists, 
Taoists, and Hindus. 


tics are 


However, the latter statis- 
misleading, inasmuch as in China one 
may be a Taoist, Buddhist, and Confucianist; in Japan, a 
Shintoist and Buddhist, at the same time. In the world at 
large. Roman Catholics outnumber any other 





religion. 

As to the wealthiest church group in the world. we know 
of no available figures. Naturally, the Catholic Church in- 
vests funds—sometimes perforce, because of the stipulations 
of a bequest. When an expenditure of fluid funds is not 
immediately necessary or advisable, it would be wasteful not 
to invest with a view to increment. 


Plastic Surgery 


Does the Catholic Church object to plastic surgery?—A. G., 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Other things being equal, there is no moral objection to 
plastic surgery. 


Its purpose is to restore to normality, as 
much 


malformed, injured, or lost parts of the 
human body. Assuming that the surgeon is competent, the 
restoration in whole or in part of normal appearance or 
function is sufhcient justification for plastic surgery. 


as can be, 


Hopeless? 


Ain Because of the chil- 
dren, we cannot separate. I attend Mass faithfully—even 
daily during Lent—but our children wonder that we 
receive the sacraments. Is there any hope?—C. D., 
QUERQUE, N. M. 


married to a Catholic divorcee. 
never 
ALBU- 


Judging by your outline of the case, there is no hope of 
rectifying the present marriage, unless and until your wite’s 
valid husband dies. However, there is ample hope that both 


olf you may return to the sacraments. The condition would 
be that you both sincerely agree to live as “brother and 
sister,” rather than as husband and wife. In some dioceses, 


the confessor has the jurisdiction to authorize this arrange- 
ment; elsewhere, taken care of confiden- 
tially through the bishop's office. The fact that your marital 
problem is a secret would make this solution the more 
ieasible. Although the brother-sister relationship may seem 
to be and may really be a hardship, you have three cogent 


the matter can be 


Jd 


reasons for making such a sacrifice—your own souls’ welfare, 
the edification of your children, and reparation for a gravely 
sinful marriage. We recommend that you submit this case to 
a priest outside your own very small parish, but within your 


own diocese. 


Eye Bank 


Is it permissible for a Catholic to donate his eyes, for 
use after death, to an eye bank? Would that argue against a 
So too, how 
about the disposal of human blood in the process of em- 
balming?—C, L., WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


bodily resurrection after the final judgment? 


To donate one’s eyes for use after death is not only permissi- 
ble but very praiseworthy. So too, the donation of skin for 
a graft, or any similar act of charity. The process of em- 
balming is carried out with a commendable balance between 
the requirements of sanitation and reverence for bodily 
remains as the life-partner of the human soul, In connection 
with any details whatever, like those referred to above, ask 
your non-Catholic friend if he can imagine an objection 
more absurd than the supposition that the integrity of every 
human body would pose a problem for the One who has 
the power to create and to reanimate us. 


Intentions 


Am a convert, and there are still things I do not under. 
stand about my religion. I always thought the word “in- 
tention” implied something one intended to do. What does 
it mean in connection with a novena or the like?—M. A, 
Drs Mornes, Iowa. 


In connection with our prayers, the word “intention” inm- 
plies the attitude which prompts our prayers and the purpose 
for which the prayers are directed. Whether it be a case of 
an isolated prayer, or a novena, or a Mass, we may want to 
petition for a material or spiritual blessing: 


g; or we may 
wish to thank God for a favor already granted; or, to make 
amends for could 


intention. 


past infidelities be the predominant 


Avoidable Damnation 


A Catholic relative has not been to church for many 


years. He was married to a non-Catholic, before a minis 
ter. The child is being brought up as a non-Catholic. 


Is it true he cannot save his soul unless he returns to 
church, unless his wife and child become Catholics?—R. Y, 


PuEBLO, COL. 


As matters stand, he is excommunicated from the Church, 
his marriage is invalid. He is answerable to God for both 
his own salvation and that of his offspring. Obviously, 
even one person lost to the Church entail the loss ol 
generations to come! 


may 


His invalid marriage to a non-Catholic is no logical excuse 
for perseverance in a life of sin. His urgent obligation is 
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‘ation is 


to merit reinstatement as a Catholic of good standing. His 
marriage can be rectified, provided the mother can be 
prevailed upon to permit the education of the child as a 
Catholic. It is not necessary that she become a Catholic; 
in fact, she should not, unless she becomes a convinced 
convert. If the husband should recover a normal Catholic 
conscience, and if his wife should refuse to co-operate with 
him as indicated above, it would be advisable that he 
consult the matrimonial board of his diocese, with a view 
to civil divorce and custody of the child. His predominant 
obligation is to insure his own salvation and that of his 
child. 


“Co-operation Without Compromise” 


$ % ‘ » 
On the latest expedition to the Antarctic, the chaplain was 
a Catholic. Could he conduct a communion service for 
non-Catholics?—R. F., Epcewater, N. J. 


When a Roman Catholic priest is the only chaplain aboard 
a navy ship, he conducts a Catholic service for those of his 
own faith. For those of other faiths, he conducts what is 
known as a “general service,” consisting of prayers in which 
all may join with a good conscience, a reading from the 
Scriptures, and a sermon. But a general service, conducted 
by a Catholic chaplain, never includes any rite or ceremony 
which is characteristically non-Catholic. If a non-Catholic 
group wish to have a Protestant or Jewish gathering, they 
may do so by clearing arrangements with the chaplain. 
For example, Mormons have requested transportation to 
another, nearby ship, where they could have service under 
their own auspices. Hf the chaplain was a Unitarian, 
Episcopalians or Lutherans might decline to take part in a 
communion service under his direction. The spirit of under- 
standing now prevalent in military circles is well 
by the slogan of the Navy Chaplains’ Training 
"Co-operation without Compromise.” 


typified 
School: 


Lazarus 


When Lazarus died the first time, did he go to Purgatory? 
Why ts he, seemingly, a nonenity, so unlike his sisters— 
Martha the careful and Mary the dreamer?—D. B., GiLBERT 
PLAINS, MANITOBA, CANADA. 


From the eleventh chapter of St. John’s gospel. it is clear 
that Lazarus had been dead for four days prior to his 
resurrection by Christ. Whether he spent any or all of 
that time in Purgatory, or in Limbo, we simply do not 
know. It is inaccurate and misleading to refer to Mary as 
the “dreamer,” for, according to Our Lord, “Mary hath 
chosen the best part.” (Luke 10:42) Nor did Lazarus lapse 
into a nonenity, after the fame of his resurrection. His 
feast day is commemorated on December 17, as a bishop— 
one of the successors of the Apostles. 


Order of Moose 


Is the society known as the Moose forbidden to Catholics? 
How can I add to the catechism education of my son?— 
R. D., Toronto, Ont., CANADA. 


According to Church Law, those who enroll in the sect 
known as the Masons, or in other societies of the same kind 
which plot against the Church, or against the legitimate 
civil powers, are automatically excommunicated. (Canon 
2335) Membership in some other societies is strictly forbid- 
den to Catholics, even though not under pain of excommuni- 
cation—such as the Templars, the Odd Fellows, Sons of 
Temperance, Knights of Pythias. The Order of Moose are 
not blacklisted. 

Under your difficult circumstances, you can supplement 


the catechism education of your son by investing in a set of 
four booklets—A Course in Religion for Catholic High 
Schools and Academies, authored by the Rev. John Laux, 
published by Benziger Bros., 6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, 
N. Y. 


Sports 


How can I find the Catholic publication whichyselects the 
all-Catholic, American football team, etc.2—R. Be? BALDWIN, 
No ¥: 2 
The organization of sports under Catholic auspices is im- 
portant, both physically and psychologically, tojour teen- 
agers. Contact the Sports Editor of your diocesan newspaper. 


Dealing With Masons 


Does the Church frown on my dealing with staunch Ma- 
sons, in my capacity as an official of our local union?— 
R. K. PirrspurGu, Pa. 


In the ironing out of problems of management and labor— 
no. Just be on guard, lest you be prevailed upon to join 
the Masons, under the specious pretext of bettering the in- 
terests which you represent. 


Lenten Gambling 


I was brought up to consider Lent as a time of great pen- 


ance—no_ theaters, etc. Now the churches allow bingo 
during Lent, even on Friday and Sunday. Isn’t that gam- 


bling?—M. M., AuBurn, N. Y. 


Aside from the Lenten penances which are of 
strict obligation, such as fast and abstinence, 
all other penance is a matter of personal in- 
itiative. Over the years, our people have 
been undergoing an evolution in their living 
and recreational habits—more time for relaxa- 
tion, more facilities. The choice of nonobligatory 
penances need not be stereotyped—exactly what 
many people used to do years ago or precisely 
the same as that resolved upon by another 
member of the family or a fellow employee—a norm which 
might be prompted by spiritual vanity. Even more important 
than physical penances is more time given directly to God, 
preferably in church, at Mass, Holy Communion, Stations 
of the Cross. The bingo-minded will find the games—whether 
in parish halls or elsewhere. Gambling is not sinful, pro- 
vided you do not gamble beyond your means or otherwise 
neglect your family. Despite an occasional bingo game 
during Lent, you can spend the holy season very penitentially. 


Our Dear Dead” 


In the litany for the faithful departed, in the booklet pub- 
lished by Tue Sicn and entitled Our Dead Dead, there 
is the following invocation: “From the power of the devil, 
deliver, O Lord, the faithful departed!” Am startled at 
the idea of the souls in purgatory being still subject to 
annoyance by the devil.—H. F., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Since the souls in purgatory are no longer on probation, 
they are beyond reach of diabolical temptation or any other 
kind of annoyance by evil spirits. However, those souls 
are now making up any deficit in the amends due for sins 
committed during mortal life. ‘To some extent or other, 
those infidelities are traceable to the influence of evil spirits, 
against whom we are warned so clearly in the Scriptures. 
Hence, the prayer quoted above is a petition to alleviate 
the consequences of diabolical victories. 
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OF HORSES AND MEN 





The point of this tale is that horses are at least as interesting 


as men and what have we to lose with the clans now gathering under the elms at ns 


by RED SMITH 


ILLUSTRATION BY FRANK EVER 





ONE DAY this summer at Washington 
Park, which is a race track outside Chi- 
cago, the 
lightning. Horse players considered it 
a judgment. Right or wrong, their view 
would 
named Sands of Pleasure if he had been 
around. 

Like Man O’War, whom he preceded 
into this world, Sands of Pleasure was a 


judges’ stand was struck by 


have been shared by a_ horse 


son of the moody and tempestuous Fan 
Play. 


in his youth but what happens to people 


He was a horse of some quality 


happened to him. He grew older. 

One alternoon the 
photo finish camera, Sands of Pleasure 
the 


anothe 


in the days before 


head 
had 


placing 


stretch head and 
When 
the 


judges gazed wistfully at one another, 


came down 


with horse. they 


swept under the wire, 
then hung up the other horse’s numbei 
in the 


their necks down into their collars wait 


winner's slot and scrunched 


ing for lightning to strike. Signs of dis- 
the track 
Sands of Pleasure was seen fighting his 


1g 
pleasure came from where 
jockey, his groom, and several volunteers 
struggling to detour him away from the 
winner's circle. 

In order to check his suspicion that 
Sands 


of Pleasure was beginning to 
think like a racing official, the trainer 
entered the horse in a field that was 


too good for him. Beaten off by a sub- 
stantial margin, Sands of Pleasure mad 
no protest when he was unsaddled out 
on the track with the other losers. 
“Now,” the “we shall 


said trainer, 
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see.” 
ol 
thought 


He tound a race that suited Sands 
told the jockey he 
could win. “If he 
take him the 


Pleasure and 


the horse 


does,” he said, “don’t to 
winner's circle.” 

Sands of Pleasure won by several pan- 
els of fence. Obeying instructions, the 
back the 
afterward, the 


stopped, turned his head, and gave him 


steered him to rail 


jockey 


where, he swore horse 


a look. Then Sands of Pleasure took 
the bit in his teeth and, as his rider 
sawed vainly at the reins, walked into 
the winner’s circle. 


The point of this tale is merely that 
horses are at least as interesting as peo- 
ple and why shouldn’t we chat about 
them here, especially with August bust- 
ing out and the clans gathering again 
the ol 

It is just barely conceivable that some 
of the Black 
Gold Hoots, the Osage 
dian, let’s 
the 


under ancient elms Saratoga. 


younger fry never heard of 


H. M. 
Useeit, 


In- 
at 


or 


or or—well, start 


beginning. 
little mare of 


Useeit was a chunky no 


ereat beauty 


no renown, and no espe- 
cial pride of parentage, daughter of an 
undistinguished pair named Bonnie Joe 


and Efhe M. She was campaigned on 
the leaky-roof circuit of the Southwest 
by Hoots, whose name had been some 


thing less than a household word until 
oil gushed from his Oklahoma lands and 
washed him into racing. 

Even so, he might never have been 
heard of if he hadn’t taken his mare to 
Mexico, a recognized track 


Juarez, in 
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ride 
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clai 
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where major 
enforced. Hoots put Useeit in a clain 
ing race—in which any starter can } 


bought for a designated price—and 


claim was made for the mare. Hoot 
couldn’t and wouldn't part’ with her 
For refusing to honor the claim, he w 
ruled out of racing and his mare was dis 
qualified with him. 

Hoots and Useeit took a_ circuitow 
route back home, stopping off in Ke 
tucky where the mare was bred to C 
EK. R. Bradley's great. stallion, Blad 


Toney. Out of this union was born, 0 
a raw night early in 1921, a colt thi 
Black Gold. 


mare in her delivery, the owner suffer 


was named 


league racing rules wer} 


) 





Assisting the} 


’ 


exposure in the evil night, contract 


His 
cluding the foal, went to his widow. 

Like mother, Black Gold 
much for looks. He was a blocky litt 
} 


thing, black as the core of sin, but bh 


pneumonia, and died, estate, | 


his wasil 


could run some. As a_ two-year-old | 
of th 


starts 


won nine times and was out 


only twice in 


money eighteen 


In those days most of the big stabl 
took their horses out of training in th 


winter, letting them rest for the spring 


campaigns, but Black Gold worked fo 


' 


his oats. He won everything in sight if 


New Orleans, and when he smashed h 


field in the Louisiana Derby the book} 


makers cut his Kentucky Derby pri 
100 to | 10 to 1. By the tim 
he lined up at Churchill Downs will 


from to 
eighteen other thoroughbreds, he ha 


been bet down to 7 to 4. 
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There wasn’t much to it. Bracadale, 
ridden by the great Earl Sande in the 
green and white silks of Harry Sin- 
dair, the oil tycoon, set all the early 
pace but in the home stretch Black 
Gold ran over the horse race and won 
going away. 

Black Gold had come to glory. His 
victory smashed bookmakers in half the 
cities of the country. While they fled 
from creditors, he stood trembling in 
his stall, his slender legs hot with 
fever. 


Black Gold was all gameness and no 
legs. They kept him sound enough to 
win other races, the Ohio State 
Derby and the Chicago Derby, but every 
start was torture to him and before the 
summer was out he was retired to stud. 
He should have had it easy on the farm 


some 


but he was sterile. There is no place 
on a breeding farm for a stallion who 
can’t transmit his speed and courage to 
succeeding generations. 

In 1927, when Black Gold was six 
years old, he was back at the races. He 
ran three times and was fourth once, 
earning $50. In 1928, at the age of 
seven, back in New Orleans, 
where his climb to fame had begun. 

The temptation here is to overwrite. 
The simple fact is that on January 18, 
in his only start of 1928, Black Gold 
was asked for his best effort an eighth 
of a mile from the finish, and he gave 
it, and a leg broke under him. He fin- 
ished on three legs and then they killed 
him and buried him in the infield. To- 
day when the Louisiana Derby is over 
and the ceremonies are completed in 
the winner’s circle, the jockey who rode 
the winner steps over to a little green 
mound and lays there the wreath of 
victory. 


he was 


That’s a sentimental tale? Wait till 
you hear about Chase Me. 

He was bred to be a good one but he 
was born with weak legs and the vet- 


erinarians said he couldn't possibly race. 


the Maryland farm of Mrs. Elizabeth 


whose children liked horses. 

Chase Me was uncommonly tractable 
for a thoroughbred. As the saying goes, 
a child could have led him by a silk 
string. Instead of that, the Bosley chil- 
dren rode him about the farm, played 
with him, taught him to play dead and 
shake hands and beg for sugar. 

Most thoroughbreds start racing at 
the age of When Chase Me was 
four, he was pressed into service as com- 
panion to the Bosley’s racer, Lord John- 
son, in his morning works. Chase Me al- 


sosley, 


two. 


ways beat Lord Johnson. “Well, now,” 
Mrs. Bosley said, and she put Chase 
Me in a race. 

In four years of carefree romping, 
Chase Me had grown up handsome and 
sound. There was nothing 
his legs when he lined up for his first 
start at Havre de Grace in the autumn 
of 1933; it was his behavior that brought 
laughter from spectators. He gawked at 
the crowds, he tried to shake hands with 
the assistant starter chevying him into 
line. When the race started he stood for 
a moment, gazing curiously. Then he 
took out after the field. 

Somewhere, pretty early, he discov- 
ered racing was fun. He swept over that 
cheap field and won by fifteen lengths. 
When he got to the winner’s circle and 
the crowd cheered, he did the 
which the Bosley children had taught 
him. He wrestled with his groom, trying 
to get to Mrs. Bosley for the lump of 
sugar which had been his usual reward. 

They moved him up in class and he 
won. They moved him farther up, and 
he won again. He won six times in a 
row in that autumn of his four-year-old 
season, always gallivanting along in last 
place for a while, then taking hold of 
the bit and leaning into the wind and 
roaring through the field. 

His last race of 1933 was the Bryan 
and O’Hara Memorial Handicap at Bo- 
wie. He carried 117 pounds, one more 
than they gave 
older and had 
races including 


wrong with 


curtsey 


to Mate, who was a year 
won any number of big 
the Preakness Stakes of 








1931 where he whipped the Kentucky 
Derby record holder, Twenty Grand. 
Mrs. Bosley had forbidden her riders 
to whip Chase Me, but when the horse 
turned into the stretch that day with 
only Mate in front of him, Johnny Gil- 
bert went to work with his bat and 
Chase Me responded with a great surge 
that took him under the wire alone. 
That finished his first season. He won 
his first start the following spring, mak- 
ing it seven in a row, and now he came 
up to the Metropolitan Handicap at 











Belmont Park in New York. He’d been 
in with some good ones; now he was in 
with the best. There was Equipoise, 
“The Chocolate Soldier,’ twice winner 
of the Metropolitan and aiming to make 
it three straight; there was Mr. Khay- 
yam, there was Ladysman, there was Sun 
Archer, there wasn’t a good one that 
wasn’t there. 

Equipoise figured best. The handicap- 
per had put a crushing 132 pounds on 
him, as compared with 119 for Mr. Kihhay- 
yam. All the rest had presentable creden- 
tials, but nobody could guess how good 
Chase Me might be. 

In the early running, Chase Me was far 
back as usual. Mr. Khayyam got out on 
the front end. Equipoise took out after 
the leader. On the far turn, Chase Me 
laid back his ears and started to run. He 
came peeling around the big bend, eat- 
ing up his horses. 

The crowd was watching the race up 
front. Equipoise was driving at Mr. Khay- 
yam. The Chocolate Soldier bore up on 
the outside, then lugged in toward the 
rail, shutting off his rival. Equipoise 
hated other horses, did ’em dirty when 
he could. He got home first by two 
lengths, but knew a _ foul 
would be claimed. Ultimately, objection 
was made and Mr. Khayyam was declared 
the winner. 

Except to the $2 bettors, that didn’t 
matter much. As the race ended, eyes had 
turned back to the top of the stretch. 
Chase Me lay there in the dust. They 
took him into the infield and shot him. 


everybody 
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THE FUNNY MEN 


11le nN. 
Schuster. 


By Steve 
Simon & 


279 pages. 


$3.95 


One of 
wittiest perkormers 


television’s 





proves surprisingly 
adept at analyzing 
comedy styles in this 
survey of the men 
who have been mak- 
ing humor a profitable 
business. In brisk, 
amusing, and enter- Steve Allen 


taining passages, Steve Allen probes the 
popularity of today’s top funnymen 
and explains why comedy writing and 
delivery is a very unfunny proposition. 

He is careful not to tread heavily on 
the egos of his fraternity brothers. There 
are kind words for all, but the percep- 
tive reader can easily find the unde- 
veloped criticism in many paragraphs. 
Perhaps if Allen were a_ professional 
critic, instead of a fellow humorist, the 
result might have been different. 

Gleason, Benny, Hope, 
Gobel, et al, come in for their share of 
attention with downbeat thoughts fol- 
lowed quickly by the qualifying phrase. 
Godfrey’s vulgarities, Berle’s leers, the 
excesses of a Jerry Lewis are liabilities 
of which the public is well aware. Allen 
waltzes around such 
stances and is particularly coy in 
apologia for Lewis. 

The Funny Men is a “comedian’s eye- 
view of comedy.” It is 


Godfrey, 


in- 
his 


the issue in 


\ flaws in- 
cluded, a readable analysis of the widely 
varied personalities who make a nation 


also, 


laugh or wince, chuckle or cringe, as 
the case may be. Allen’s analyses are 
acute, but always open to argument. 


Whether the public is interested in 
knowing why it laughs at Red Skelton 
and cannot stand Red Buttons, or vice 
versa, remains to be seen. 

JERRY COTTER. 


DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 


By William Brinkley. 
Random House. 


373 pages. 
$3.95 


About a dozen years have passed since 
the end of World War II, but there 
seems to be no end to the countless 
novels, plays, memoirs, and what-have- 
you on the War still to be written. This 
farcical bit of fiction about some Naval 
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Public 


“without the corrupting effect of any 


Relations officers commissioned 
intervening naval training” is one of 
the latest to find its way into print. 

The time is 1945. The locale is a re- 
name, a kind 
of Radio City of the Pacific by function. 
Here land-locked mariners have changed 


mote island, Tulura by 


the Navy's watchword from “Don’t Give 
Up the Ship” to “Don't Go Near the 
Water.” 
puts it: “Their sole purpose and duty is 


\s one unsympathetic admiral 


to pet and pamper the correspondents. 
The themselves 
take up the valuable time of Navy men 
are in the Navy. Every last one 
Public Relations *&‘#” ought 
out on a ship—most of them chip- 


correspondents who 
who 
of these 
to be 
ping paint.” 

As tar 
heart-warming episodes are concerned, 
this is a delightful book. And yet while 
it may be 


as its countless hilarious and 


true that sailors have seldom 
been known for their virtue, too many 


pages of this novel focus on_ their 
lapses. Rabelaisian humor may have 
been the author’s aim. Even hardened 


ex-servicemen, however, will probably 

consider certain chapters too bawdy and 

not exactly ship-shape. 
GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


THE AGE OF FIGHTING SAIL 


By C. S. Forester. 
Doubleday. 


284 pages. 


$5.00 


This is the story of the 
stirring naval war of 
1812 told by the emi- 
nently qualified au- 
thor of the Horn- 
blower stories. In 
many respects the War 
of 1812 was a strange 
that ended 
with the realization on 
both sides that it could profit neither 
and was harmful to both combatants. 
For the United States so, illy prepared 
naval war with the 
world’s dominant sea power seemed a 
foolhardy venture. But the capabilities 
of individual commanders’ weighed 
heavily in the age of fighting sail, and 
the United States was fortunately served 
with able young ship captains. 

Hull, Rodgers, Bainbridge, Decatur, 
Perry, and Macdonough won renown, 
while Joshua Humphreys, less well 
known, provided invaluable aid in de- 





episode 


C. S. Forester 


to engage in a 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


signing the superior American frigate 
The great significance of the astonis 
ing American successes at sea was |) 
American morale in {] 
face of the depressing English blockad 
and the humiliation of the invasion ¢ 
Washington. 

The reader unversed in the nautici 
terminology of the era may not be abj 
to follow Mr. Forester very closely in th 
description of sea fights, but his anal 


boosting of 


background factors is master 
One of the intéresting sidelights broug! 
out by Mr. Forester is the amazing pi 
science of the great Wellington as 1 
vealed in his letters. It was fortuna 
for us that the English did not have 
comparable genius in command of thy 
American war. Mr. deservey 
high praise for this balanced and read 
able book on one of the least know 
and perilous periods in our history, 
DOYLE HENNES, 


sis of 


Forester 


MR. LINCOLN’S ADMIRALS 


By Clarence E. Macartney. 


Funk & 


The contribution of the Union na 
to the downfall of the Confederacy ha 
been overshadowed by the numberles 


335 page 
Wagnalls. $5, 


books on the campaigns of the Uni 
armies. The special merit of Dr. Macat 
ney’s book, therefore, lies in the {a 
that it turns the spotlight of history « 
the forgotten men of the Civil Wa 
“who dared the fire of the forts and th 
armored rams in their tall wooden shi 
and ‘tin-clad’ gunboats.” 

The author the naval ; 
pects of the war—the blockade, the op 
ing of the Mississippi, and the oc 
sional terms of the ind} 
vidual commanders. Attention is | 
cused on the five great admirals: Far} 
gut, Foote, DuPont, Dahlgren, ani 
Porter. The portraits of these and less! 
figures are well chosen and admiral! 
sketched. The Union naval _leadeg 
emerge as living figures, understandab# 
as military commanders and human li 
ings whose religious and personal bat 
grounds contributed — significantly 
their naval exploits. 

Of timely importance is Dr. Macaly 
ney’s balanced discussion of the cont 
versies within the naval service regardif 
the use of such innovations as lM 
volving turrets and the submarine. Ti 
old “salt-horse skippers” who resist! 
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mechanization and _ specialization have 
had their counterparts in more recent 
naval history. 

Undoubtedly, it will be some time be- 
fore Lincoln’s admirals will have re- 
ceived the recognition already granted 
his generals. Dr. Macartney’s book is a 
trail-breaking endeavor to: balance the 
His tribute to the Un- 
jon navy is as intelligently written as it 


is richly deserved. 


scales of history. 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLE, 


CHARMED CIRCLE 


By Susan Ertz. 
Harper. 


377 pages. 

$3.95 
Charmed Circle is the 
story of a silken world, 
of a silver. cord 
knotted chil- 
dren with the strength 


around 


of a Clove hitch, and a 
kind of life that seems 
nowadays as distant as 
the 





dinosaur. Rich 


Susan Ertz 


and nice though the 

Myron Prentisses are, they are not rich 
and nice enough to be accepted in really 
good New York society, so with = art 
collecting as an impetus they turn their 
lives into an endless salari between a 


house on East 66th Street and the capi- 
tals of Europe. They chil- 
dren suffocation bear 


love then 


to can't 


and to 
release them to the world outside thei 
lovely own. How one escapes their solt 
the are fatally, but 


differently, trapped is the theme of a 


snares and others 
novel that blends elegance with strength 
in a fascinating balance. 

Susan Ertz is a complete craftsman. 
She develops her tale of selfishness and 
passion with deceptive delicacy, and her 
portrait of the senior Prentisses neither 
intelligent) non but oh, 
charming, is like looking at a newly dis- 
covered Sargent painting. 

Theirs is a 
ad world 


They 


generous, so 


rootless, workless world, 
ol 
build 
inherited 


thei 


and shadows. 
in it in 
strength, 


wandering 


and flourish their 
but 
children’s 


esties of their 


wasted while 


careers become trav- 
own. 

Charmed Circle is a strong and solid 
book, and what it has to say is funda- 
mental, Its characterizations are adept 
and vivid, and frequently moving. Be- 
cause of the tale it tells, and the kind 
of people it tells about, it has 
power, “lilies that 


weeds.” 


a subtle 


for smell far 


lester 
worse than 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


OF WIND AND SONG 
by Evelyn Wise. 
Bruce. 


V oss 218 pages. 


$3.25 


The type of fiction we have come to 
label “summer reading” asks little of 


, 


the reader; its slimness both of plot and 
of character development recommends it 
well to the hammock set who want en- 
tertainment effort. Of Wind 
and Song fits perfectly in this category. 

Our heroine is Julie Winthrop, Euro- 
pean 


without 


educated, sell-centered, and—al- 
though not yet twenty—recovering from 
an ill-fated love affair. She has come to 
a small Minnesota 


town to spend a 


few months with her brother, a convert 
to Catholicism and the zealous pastor 
of the Catholic 
The time is 1906. 

The scene is 


bred 


town’s congregation. 
Boston- 
in the 
immigrants who inhabit this town nor 
in the Faith that much to 
them. A series of incidents brings her 
however, and the ends 
with her embracing both and deciding 
that her life is in 


for drama. 
Julie is interested neither 


set 


means so 


around, story 


Barrettown. 
Love comes, of course, in the person 


of one of those unbelievably 


pertect 
young men that have a way of cropping 


up in so-called Catholic fiction. Julie 
resists him for awhile, but a dramatic 
escape trom death in a blizzard rights 


her sense of values and brings the story 
to a lovely, pat ending. 

Though religion is mentioned 
throughout the book, it can hardly 


said to give the book its tone. 


be 
There is 
nor are the 
depths really plumbed. What happens 
is simply narrated and the characters 
fail ultimately to achieve any dimension. 
The style is undistinguished. 
WILLIAM T. 


no real soul-searching here, 


DARDEN, 


MAUDE ADAMS 


By Phyllis Robbins. 
Putnam. 


308 pages. 
$5.00 


Few actresses have received the acclaim, 
the the genuine re- 
given Maude 
\dams, for whom James M. Barrie wrote 
his immortal Pete? who 
came along too late to savor the Adams 
eenius may well skeptical of the 
legend, but for playgoers in the first 
two decades of our century, the Adams 
artistry is very real indeed. 

rhe of ( 


intimate friend 


admiration, and 


spect which were to 


Pan. Those 


be 


author was 


this biography 
the who 
entranced two generations, not only as 
the whimsical Pan, but in Barrie's 
Little Minister, Quality Street, A Kiss 
for Cinderella, as Joan of Arc, L’Aiglon, 
and in a variety of Shakespearean roles. 
She may 


reminiscences 


an ol 


star 


be excused if these 
the starry-eyed 
and if her appraisal is less objective 
than one might wish for in a biography. 

Miss Adams was a woman of consider- 
able charm, 


therefore 


verge on 


a probing mind, and a 
determination to help young people in 
their quest for theatrical success. Though 
not a Catholic, she was, for many years, 
a part-time resident of the Cenacle of 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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TWO TIMELY 


JUVENILES 
TREASURE OF THE MOHAWKS 


by Teri Martini 


Kateri Tekakwitha, the little American 
Indian girl whom the Church calls Ven- 
erable, was born just 300 years ago. 
Her inspiring life is here told in a way 
to enchant 7-to-10-year olds. Illus- 


trated. 116 pp., $2.00 


KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI 


by Eva K. Betz 


Thrilling story of Father Damien who 
the 


will 


lived—and died—among lepers 
of Molokai. This ye the 
opening of his grave as a step in the 
investigation of his 
Ing, 
Illustrated 


ar see 


sanctity. An excit- 
inspiring book for teen-agers. 


166 pp., $2.50 


From your bookstore 
or Dept. 4-2364 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


PATERSON, N. J. 











BOOKS 
MERIT 


DEATH: THE GLORIOUS 


ADVENTURE 
By Rev. David L. Greenstock—The 
purpose of this book is to bring 


home in simple language those great 
truths of Faith which enable death 
to be looked forward to as the “Gate- 
way of Life.” Once it is grasped that 
man’s life on earth is but a time of 
preparation, its anxieties and sorrows 
will be borne with courage and joy. 

$2.00 


FRANCO OF SPAIN 


By S.F.A. Coles—Written by a lead- 
ing British political reporter, this 
biography ot General Franco goes be- 
yond the man himself; it enables the 
reader to understand the individual- 
istic character of the diverse Iberian 

| people and their tragic Civil War. 
$4.00 
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St. Regis, a retreat house for young 


women. When the stresses of the 
theater became too great, she sought 
solitude and refuge with the nuns and 
later bequeathed two estates to the 


Order. 


If this is not the definitive _bio- 
graphy today’s readers might seek in 
getting to know a theatrical legend, it 


and understanding 


story of a woman who won and accepted 


is a sympathetic 


applause without surrendering to _ it, 
who charmed her contemporaries, and 
who left a remarkable impress on the 
(American 
esting and readable, if not memorable. 

JERRY COTTER. 


theater. As such it is inter- 


THE CATHOLIC IN 
SECULAR EDUCATION 


By James M. O'Neill. 


Longmans, Green, 


172 pages. 
$3.50 


Dr. O'Neill 
providentially situated 


has been 
to observe the impact 
of the Catholic Church 
on the non-Catholic 
public and to do two 
things about the mat- 
ter. First, he has been 


able to 





correct mis- 


J. O'Neill 


taken opinion of the 
Church—opinion prevailing in areas of 
life where the typical Catholic contro- 
versialist can neither observe it nor gain 
a hearing. Secondly, he has been able to 
alert the Church to specific opportun- 
her own cause. In_ this 
fulfills the latter function. 
Fifty per cent of the Catholic public 
will have to acquire its education in 


ities to foster 


volume he 


secular schools. There is no present 
prospect of cutting down that ratio. 
This fact leaves the Church in the 


United States with the problem of sate- 
euarding the Faith of these students. 
Che principal item of Dr. O'Neill's pre- 
scription calls for the placement of com- 
petent Catholic scholars on the faculties 
of secular Their presence 
there would have a doubly advantageous 
effect. It would be a standing proof to 
the Catholic student of the Faith’s abil- 
ity to hold its own in the forum of con 


institutions. 


temporary learning. It would provide a 
clearing house for inquiries about the 


Faith which might derive from  non- 
Catholic faculty members or students. 
Such a function would constitute a 


highly specialized apostolate. Catholics 
exposed to the alien—if not hostile—en- 
vironment of secularism would be stab- 
ilized. Non-Catholics would have tacil- 
for an initial with the 
Church which might eventually funnel 
the fold. Dr. O'’Neill’s dis- 
cussion of the problem of the Catholic 
in secular 
than 


ities contact 


them into 
much broader 
this, reaching into such’ familiar 
devices as time and Newman 


education is 
released 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


Clubs. But his most original contribu. 
tion to the question is this plan of 
positive attack by infiltration. 

The Catholic in Secular Education 
augments the debt which American 
Catholics already owe Dr. O'Neill for 
his splendid literary services to them 
in the past. 


HENRY EDWARDs, 


ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 

UNDER MUSSOLINI 
By Luigi Villari. 
Devin-Adair. 


396 pages, 
$6.00 


There is no pretense on the part of the 
publisher that Dr. Villari’s book jis 
completely objective history. It is offered 
as an attempt to modify and correct the 
“hostile” interpretation of Italian for. 
eign policy which has been generall 
accepted since the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia. 

Unfortunately, in seeking to correct 
the biases admittedly produced by pas 
sion, rivalry, and war with respect to 
prewar policies and wartime diplomati 
behavior, the author produces a long 
list of biases of his own. Mussolini, in 
fact, stands out as one of Italy’s greatest 
foreign ministers and one of Europe's 
sincerest advocates of peace. This, to say 
the least, is a difficult dose to swallow, 

Dr. Villari attributes much of the 
distortion of the historical record to 
British and French hatred for the Fas- 
totalitarian 
eign policy, he complains, has not been 


cist system. Mussolini’s for 
appraised on its merits or defects as fo 
eign policy. This reviewer fails to sec 
how it is really possible to separate the 
two. As Max Ascoli has written: ‘Musso 
lini had debauched the Italian peopl 
he had forced them to live a fantastic 
unreal adventure, and made them unf 
for war and for peace.” 

It is perhaps true that pro-Frend 
and pro-British versions of Italian for 
much to be desired 
from the standpoint of objective histor 
Dr. Villari done 
record straight. It is regrettable that 
he has seen fit to push the pendulum s 


eign policy leave 


has much to set th 


far in the opposite direction. 
CHARLES P. 


WOMAN IN THE 

MODERN WORLD 
By Eva Firkel. 
Fides. 


211 pag 

$3.5 
This book is primarily an appeal fo 
the feminine calls for th 
modern woman to recognize her unique 


woman. It 


ness, to understand and properly evalu 
ate and fully utilize her feminine hu 
man nature. It deals with the nature 0 
woman in its spiritual bases rather tha! 
with her specific problems in given situ 
ations, or with case histories or formula 
for overcoming the doldrums of ont 


BRUDERLL. 
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of | kind or another. The author, a German SNE 0's 2 6 STS TS RON 5 RORLOR CEA 
doctor, treats first the general character- 
tion istics of woman, physical, psychosomatic, 
ican pathological, and spiritual. Then she Py WILLIAM E. BARRE I 4 
for shifts her perspective and takes woman : 
hem in all the stages of her maturing: the ' The author of THE LEFT HAND OF GOD writes 
young girl, the young woman, the mai Pe h f - : fei 
RDs, fried, unmarried, and the aging woman. * that rarest of stories—a novel of rea/ faith 
} Her last section deals with the perfected 





woman: perfected in death, the final 


een The Sudden Strangers 
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° . . . Sol 
ages, woman's activity and influence today, 3 
6.00 Dr. Firkel asserts that woman can no “The importance of the book is not that it is of 
th longer be limited to one function, moth- a love story and a search for values and * 
k ij erhood; woman is needed also in’ pub- ; z faith, but that in it the two are combined, s 
‘ lic, political, social, and cultural life indeed even interwoven and intermingled so 3 
erec : . =° ny Bs 2 1p P ry ic ol , j 2 “ 
tthe In all these things, however, Dr. Firkel’s ¥ . wpvet BY rrett that “9 love gn ve tbc he ty and the Ka 
7 ce 3 : ? i y give ? it: 
f thesis is that woman be the true help- | ; ; Wi er pore search for faith is given a body. i 
or pre HAN —Denver Catholic Register ” 
all mate of man. x 
a ae Much of what Dr. Firkel writes we i 
have heard before; what makes it new is | The newest novel by the distin- ra 
Sete P ‘ | : . 7 vs 
erect the medical approach and her sex: so guished Catholic author is about 5 
- many of these books on the role of young man who comes to grips E 
as- ; ; ; : ‘ ; n 
’ ; woman are written by men. At times | with his conscience and desires to < 
ct to : 5 pi eed ; 
nail the reader will want to challenge state build a life of his own from a eS 
matic . : eee: e 
ments that take a too rosy view of cer- troubled past . . . of the glamorous S 
ong : og is padeeos a scitecrtmull tes 
i inp harsh realities. The only drawback weer = aga — him 
: we see to the book is the highly techni- = + + Me Famer wae found comfort 
eatest ; ae in the monastery . . . the beautiful 
: cal, intellectual, and spiritual level of | ; 
‘ope’s he book. Thi ‘Wl limit ij woman who walked in and out of 
ae Se oa ween See Se his memories as though she owned 
ee and will cut off the very women who i them. Read this inspiring, enjoy- 
. the need it most. It seems a book for the % % able book this week. 
specialist, not for the woman mass. Od vane 
rd I 4 $3.95 at all booksellers DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 
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the first four decades of our century. 
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We are meagerly told that Charles Evans OR UNFOLD 
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| quently applies to Hughes did charae. 
terize the figure of the Secretary of State 
and Chief Justice. But one has an im. 
patient feeling that behind this lugubyi. 
ous facade there must have been a more 
interesting and more vital human being, 
The author, 
tempt 


doubtless, was not at. 
anything like a psychological 
But the 
“American democratic states. 

(the which 


is published in The Library 


1g 


portrait. even on level of a 


study in 
manship” heading under 
the book 
of American Biography, edited by Oscar 
Handlin), this reader, 


willing to believe it, 


even though 
would like to see 
more evidence brought in to support 
Prof. Perkins’ Hughes 
as “one of the very most (sic) eminent 
(of State), and 


classification of 


| Secretaries” 

very great 
| United States.” 
FENTON MORAN, 


“one of the 


few Chief Justices of the 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN I 


363 pages, 
$5.00 


By Vincent Sheean, 
Simon & Schuster. 


This absorbing story 
of a fabulous character 
is a delight. 
Whether considered as 
a genius or “cantan- 
kerous crackpot,” the 
incredible Oscar 
ceived more publicity 
in his day than anyone 
but “Teddy” Roose- 
velt. Arriving in New York in 1863 
after running away from home in Berlin 
at the fifteen, Hammerstein's 
career as builder, showman, 
and finally opera impresario was a dizzy 


sheer 





re- 





V. Sheean 


age of 


inventor, 


roller-coaster ride. 


Grand opera was 
his passion and although he _ finally 


achieved his great ambition and made 


history with the Manhattan Opera 
House, “one thing fatal to him was 
success.” His ambitious schemes were 


too much for one mortal, but before he 
was forced to retire, he had performed 





a lasting service. His patient sons | 

Willie and Arthur, who did not share | 

their father’s enthusiasm for opera, | 

were invaluable aids. 

Phe book is crammed with explosively | 

| funny incidents and anecdotes. One | 
|} example of Oscar's natural wit must 
| suffice. A freak invaded his office at ; 
the Victoria Theater demanding to | 

be put into the vaudeville show. His | 


act: to commit suicide on the. stage. | 
“That might be all right” said Oscar, 
“but what would you do for an encore?” | 
Oscar Hammerstein Il, grandson of the 
subject of this book, says in the preface | 
that the late Arthur 


Hammerstein, had intended to produc 


he and his uncle, 


a motion picture about the great Oscat 
If the picture gets made, it should, like 
this book, be a smash hit. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE CHANGING UNIVERSE. By 
John Pfeiffer. 243 pages. Random 


$4.75. Author Pfeiffer herewith 
the lay astronomer to a 
universe which has been unfolding to 
the professional for the past twenty-five 
years. Our universe—as it has been 
plotted by exploration with optical tele- 
copes or as it might be plotted with 
optical telescopes in the  future—is 
not the total universe and can never 
be that. There are heavenly bodies and 
energy values in the firmament which 
are closed to investigation by optical 
methods, They can be discovered only 
by the radio telescope and the new 
sience of radio astronomy which utilizes 
this new astronomical tool. 
sience has already added significant 
items to the catalogue of heavenly 
bodies. It has cleared up mysteries 
which have puzzled the more conven- 
tional astronomy. And it gives promise 
of a refinement and progress such as 
that which accompanied the older 
science. Fascinating reading for anyone 
interested in popular science. 


House. 
introduces 


This young 


THE ROLE OF THE LAITY IN THE 
CHURCH. By Monsignor Gerard 
Philips. 175 pages. Fides. $3.25. For 
a long time the laity have considered 
themselves as mere passive subjects of 
ecclesiastical authority. Today _ this 
apathy is giving way to active participa- 
tion; they feel they are living members 
of a community of salvation. This fact 
is rich in promise in the face of a 
despairing de-Christianization of society. 
For in the words of Pius XII, “Through 
the laity, the Church is the living princi- 
ple of human society.” 

The precise role of the laity in the 
Church and society is the provocative 
theme of Msgr. Philips’ book. What is 


the priesthood of the laity? Is there 
a “lay spirituality?” Does the layman 
share in the teaching power of the 


Church? How can the laity re-Chris- 
tianize society? These questions are 
answered by applying solid, theological 
principles. 

The author is a leader of Catholic 
Action in Belgium and a professor of 
theology at Louvain. With very minor 
exceptions, everything he writes applies 
to the present American apostolate. 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT. 
By Trevor Huddleston. 253 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.75. Trevor Huddleston 
is an Anglican religious and pastor of 
a native parish in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. For twelve years he has watched 
the race policy of his adopted country 
degenerate into the logical conclusions 
of its principle of apartheid. He now 
believes that the only hope for the 
native is in protest and publicity that 
will arouse the Christian conscience of 


the world. This is the reason for his 
book. Each of his chapters dissects a 
single “problem”; the law that forces 
the native to carry a pass; the housing 
shortage; the Bantu Education Act; the 
delinquent youth; the forceful uprooting 
of an entire community. Even when 
he seems to be too impatient, the author 
remains convincing. His prose is mov- 
ing; at one moment poignantly beauti- 
ful; at another pungent and driving. 
Incidentally he provides an excellent 
view into the life and belief of a very 
“high” Anglican. 


THE BOY WHO KNEW WHAT HE 
WANTED. By Neil McBrearty, C. P. 
Gill & Son. 2s.6d. A month 

fifteenth birthday Galileo 
died. He was unknown 
Passionist novice. Yet, as he was carried 
to his grave, crowds gathered to de- 
mand mementos of “the little saint.” 
His continued to spread 
through Italy and other countries. This 
little book brings his story the 
English-speaking reader. The author 
has written cautiously and with a light 
hand conscious of the difficulties in 
writing saintly child. Still 
the American reader will probably stum- 
ble over the perfervid Latin spiritu- 
ality of the young Galileo (and wince 
at the hyper-pious portrait that forms 


57 pages. 
before 
Nicolini 


his 


an 


fame has 


to 


about a 


the front piece). But this aside, well 
worth the hour it takes to read is the 
story of a remarkable youngster, pre- 


cocious mentally and spritually, dogged 
in his pursuit of a goal that was nothing 
short of sainthood. 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN. By 
Eugene S. Geissler. 155 pages. Fides. 
$2.95. Seven parents and a priest have 
combined to produce a highly readable 
and really practical “do-it-yourself” book. 
They do not consider the problem of 
juvenile delinquency but offer a com- 
pelling solution to it. 

The parents share the secrets of 
their successful family life; the priest 
discusses sex education in the light of 
his experience as a guide for young 
and old. Questions will still remain 
when you have finished page 155 but 
few books will offer more cogent, prac- 
tical advice not only raise 
children but how to raise children as 
active members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


how to 


A JOHN LA FARGE READER. Se- 
lected and edited by Thurston N. Davis 
and Joseph Small. 272 pages. America 
Press. $3.50. For those who have 
not known the great-souled man who 
is Father John La Farge, Jesuit and 
Christian humanist, this book comes as 
a timely introduction. If the style is the 
man, this book represents Father La 
Farge: graceful, clear, at times eloquent, 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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CHAMPION OF 

CHURCH & POPE [) 
Action saga of St. Vin- 
cent Strambi, Passion- 


ist bishop v. Napoleon. 


64 pp. 342” x 6”..15¢ 





ST. PAUL OF 

THE CROSS [7] 
Booklet biography of 
the Founder of the 
Passionists: his inspir- 
ations and_ achieve- 
ments, death and can- 
onization. 56 pp. .15¢ 





ST. GABRIEL [1] 

Death robbed him of 
priesthood but his in- 
spiring life as Passion- 


ist student gained saint- 





ST. GEMMA [] 


“Gem of Christ” 
was called by Pius XI. 


she 


Yearned to be a Pas- 
but 


instead. 


sionist bore 


the 


nun, 
stigmata 


64 pp. 
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IF & WHEN You Move 
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Sell CATHOLIC Christmas Cards 
Make $60.00 Easy in Spare Time 


Show your friends lovely, new, Religious Cards never 
before offered. Amazing values. Sell 21 for $1.00. Up 


to 100% profit. Over 57 other assortments on which 
you can make easy money fast. Start now—write for 
samples today. EXCELSIOR GREETINGS, 5938 
Fieldstone Rd., N. Y. 71, N. Y. ° 
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JIMMY ON THE SPOT 
(Continued from page 53) 
for the two Kilgallen children, Dorothy 
and Eleanor. 

“There was never a dull moment in 
our house when we were growing up,” 
says Dorothy, “Dad had an idea that 
children should be and heard. 
Besides, we were the envy of the neigh- 


seen 


borhood because of all the interesting 
He 
would bring home stories about what a 
miner’s wile said to him in the kitchen 
waited word 

husband. Or President 
Coolidge looked in his rocking chair on 
the front porch of the White House in 
the cool of the evening. Mother picked 
up newspaper jargon from Dad. ‘You 
lather got a good play today,’ she'd say 
when we Came home from school. Some- 


people he met almost every day. 


as she for from her en- 


tombed how 


times he'd come home beaming and say, 
‘well kids I beat the AP by six minutes 
today.” ”” 

During the 1930's, largely by dint of 
hiy disarming Gaelic personality and a 
refusal to be stymied when ordinary 
channels are closed, Kilgallen got’ ex- 
dusive interviews with Henry Ford, 
John L. Lewis, John D. Rocketeller, 
Thomas Alva Edison, and Benito Mus- 
solini. 

When World War IL broke out, Kil- 
vallen, at fifty-three, was one of the first 
correspondents to see action in the Pa- 


cific. He watched the Coral Sea battle 
from the deck of a cruiser. Later, he 
moved around the globe to North Africa 


io direct Mediterranean 
lor INS. He was with the 


ol liberation 


war coverage 
Allied armies 
when they moved into 
Italy, reported the Anzio and Casino 
battles and the fall of Rome. He 
assigned to General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters in Paris, When the surrender 
the few reporters 
in the world permitted to witness the 
vent at Rheims. 

After the wan 
} 


ne George 


Was 


came, he was one of 


Kilgallen was awarded 
Holmes Memorial Trophy 
the Alec 
Hiss indictment, Competing against the 
best the journalistic world had to ofler. 
The award is made annually for the best 
xample of an International News Servy- 
ce reporter’s work. 


lor his brilliant coverage of 


\fter fifty years in the business, Kil- 
gallen still retains an inner excitement 
when covering a story, “good or bad.” 
He is apt to bridle at the mention of 
tetirement. Perhaps it has something to 
do with his reportorial preoccupation 
with the now. Kilgallen has a sacred re- 
gard for the undressed fact, preferring 
to leave the future to the professional 
crystal-ball gazers. 

As another INS star, Bob Considine, 
once said: 

“If Jimmy Kilgallen ever does retire, 
he ought to be given a scroll with this 
legend: ‘He never wrote a think piece.’ ” 





What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


“Is your English a help or a hindrance?’’ asks 
English-expert Sherwin Cody. Mistakes in Eng- 
lish reveal a lack of education. Every time you 
speak or write, you show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, mispronounce a word, 
aesitate Or shy away from speaking, you handi- 
cap yourself enormously. 


“Most people do not. write or speak good 
English simply because they never formed the 
habit of doing so,’’ says Mr. Cody, discoverer 
of a remarkable invention that has enabled over 
150,000 men and women to correct their mistakes 
in English. 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody's method is 
habit forming. \t finds your mistakes and con- 
centrates on them, There are no rules, no drills, 
no memorizing. The study of English has been 





made so simple that only fifteen minutes a day 


of pleasant practice is required. Errors that 
friends are too polite to mention disappear. 
Your vocabulary grows. You gain a_ facility 


of speech and writing that marks you as a per- 
son of culture, education and ability. You gain 
social prestige, promowuons and Pay increases. 


If you are interested in learning more about 
what Mr. Cody's method can do for you, write 
for his helpful free book, ‘“‘How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.’ It 
tells how a command of English can help you 
reach any goal. Address a card or letter today 
to: Sherwin Cody Course in English, 668 Central 
Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. The book will 
be sent you free, without obligation. No sales- 
man will call. Tear this out as a reminder. 





PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

















seminary and 
United States. 
men, 18 to 35, 
join a Brothers. 


Address: 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
! novitiate. 

» love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. 
who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Iilinols. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


Lack of funds is no obstacle. 


Young 











As A 

PRIEST 

You Will: 
Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 











See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A 
BROTHER 
You Will: 

Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 
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GIRT GRADUATES 

TO THE FRANCISCAN 
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INVITED 
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contact the Franciscan 

Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301 
Pp 


18th St, Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas 
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Modern 
Samaritans 
dedicated — 
to the care 
of the sick 
in the 











| missions 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 11, PA. 














FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 


and Nurseries Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis 
Silver St Middletown, Conn 








“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


wo 


\ a Little 


king am tie a 0 8B id) ’ 
ring to the sar ! 
hose Who come to on ‘ ! raid, yo 
} t he orp W ‘ Merey nd 
s ritual W < Me “us you san fy 
\ 1 f by 1) ene ‘ the Virtues and vows 
Religion. P \ Kev. Mother Prov. 


Little Sisters of the 
Baltimore %, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 
i4, Hl. 


Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30, 
Write: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

<Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 


ages, and does social work 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 











DAUGHTERS 
OF ST. 





Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughtere of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
lore of their fellow man. 


VINCENT 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ's invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


This is LIVING! 


Entrants NEW 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 


prepare in ow Novitiate 


and social work, Our work is in over 30 mis- 


sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 


tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information Write to Mother Su- 
perior 


FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 














THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


rhis ¢ regation is dedicated to 
reparation by means of dutly adora 
tion befo the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign ions Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice ot 
life Write to 





Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadeiphia 44, P 


BI 


sed 


of the 8 


Raphaela Mary 
H., Foundress 








MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
ind apostolic to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 


work according 


for nformation to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraske 








Will you join 
the DAUGHTERS OF THE 

IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 
in the missionary diocese of Steubenville. 
Wear the blue habit of Our Lady. Girls 
and women are needed to teach, care for 
the aged, to drive, to be housekeepers and 
secretaries. 

I arthe formation 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 








BOX 369 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 

in the home and foreign missions 

If interested, ple 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


ree write to: 


The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 

it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 

of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 

youth! They need you to help them prepare for 

Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on carth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 


St Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 
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zen guarantees housing and a job for 
the prospective immigrant. 

Under Gerety’s administration of the 
program the shortage of sponsors has 
largely Instead of 
Waiting for sponsors to come forward, 
went after them. He cnlisted 
the co-operation of the Governors’ Retu 


been eliminated. 


Gerety 


gee Relief Commission in publicizing 
the need lor sponsors and jobs. 
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to overcome the re. 
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sponsibility by assuring them that thei 


also sought 


ol individuals ASSUINE Y¢ 
undertaking to look after a refugee did 
the 


tract. While the law required individua 


not have force of a bindine con 


sponsorship, Gerety pointed out that 
voluntary organizations were ready and 
to back of the 


guarantee, 


eave stand individual 
Phe refugee administrator even went 
into the sponsorship business himsell 
He personally guaranteed housing and ; 
job for five Chinese girls, including fow 
orphan sisters, and found sponsors for 
five others. 
Poday sponsorships are adequate for 
nearly all categories of eligible relugees 


strated his own personal interest: in 1 


other ways, too, Gerety demon 


lieving the plight of the world’s up 
\s 


arrive by airplane and ship, Gerety was 


rooted citizens. refugees began t 
at the airport or the ship berth to giv 
them a 


With six months yet to go, the refugee 


warm welcome. 


program is moving steadily toward it 


goal. When Gerety took office, only 32 


8412 visas has been issued. Today, 120 


000 refugees have been cleared. 


Phe administrator’s chief dithculty 


now is one that only Congress can rr 
move. As written, the law assigns hig! 
quotas to the North European coun 
tries and low ones to the countries ol 
South Europe and the Far East. But 
because economic conditions have im 


proved so markedly in) North Europ¢ 
that area are asking 
the United States th 
quotas are largely unused. What Geret 


refugees in not 


to come to and 
would like to do is to apply the unuse 
portions of the North European quotas 
to penniless, homeless thousands i 
South Europe and the Far East who ar 
desperately in need of resettlement. Bu 
until Congress acts, his hands are tied 

If, as the editorial writer suggested 


Gerety started “with two strikes agains! 


him.” it cannot be said that he struck 
out. Nearly everyone now. agrees he 
hit a home run. 


But Gerety is looking forward to the 
day when he can return to his law pra 
tice. 
can keep on the track without him 
the 
to push him into a new hot spot. 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike — supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 

Newburgh, N. 





OUR LADY OF MERCY “ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS (OF MERCY 





Preparation for 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 73rd year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, t i 





Box S, 4» New ¥ York 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 














Campus bordering Hudson River © 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited ~ the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











ing to B.A .Mus., and . in Music 


with th Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma. of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
~ B. ducation. 

—. “7 Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, cos and Speech. 
a 

Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 


four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 











ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
® Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient locttion, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 


mural. Write for catalog. 
Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Conducted by the es of Mer 
180-acre campus 20 miles from "Philadelphia 


ialized courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
%; secretarial; medical secretarial, record librariar 

aboratory technician. Liberal arts preparation for ea 
to senior ones ze. Music and art Religion. 2 years. 
A.A., degrees Activities, sports Affiliated» with 
c atholic University. Catalog 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S$, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 




















Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates, Write for catalog. 
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RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully acc 


redited. Pre-school through high school for 
girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
family living, secretarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. 
Conducted by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
Iso in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. 8, 
3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, immaculata College, immaculata, Pa. 


--Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


[ 
| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- | 
| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- | 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
| music, home economics education. Campus | 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 
| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. | 
| Regional, national accreditation. | 
=! 


' Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S__ 





ST. MARY’S - BAY VIEW 


Resident & Day School for Girls Pre-Primary 


through Grade 12. Day School for Boys 
through Grade 8. Fully equipped, modern 
buildings. 40-acre campus, all outdoor 


sports including riding. 
Address: The Superior, 
15, R. I. 


Sisters of Mercy. 
Box V, Riverside 
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payers” but rather all tax payers. The 
amendment is based on the expectation 
that all income tax rates will be graded 
down proportionately from 25 per cent to 
1 per cent. 

As for the deficit which is cited, a look 
at the record for internal revenue collec. 
tions from 1925 to 1930 will show that 
tax rates result in higher tax yields, 
further enlightenment on the whole 
matter I would recommend that the write; 
read “A Limit on Income Tax” in the Na. 
tional Review (March 28, 1956) and the in. 


lowe) 
For 


terview with T. Colman Andrews, former 
Commissioner Internal Revenue in_ the 
U.S. News & World Report (May 2% 
1956) . 

WALTER P. GORMAN, Jr 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


ON LETTERS 


Undoubtedly the prayers, brickbats, and 
laughs do not read any other Catholic lit 
erature except THE SIGN. I have read Catho- 
lic literature on social problems printed 
in the past, the present, and am_ looking 
forward to reading it in the future. Also 
I have read many important pronounce 
ments issued by the various Popes pertain- 
ing to social problems. Also, I have read 
your editorials on this same subject. So far 
I haven't come across any deviation on the 
part of those that write and speak on social 


problems. The readers of Thr Sicn must 
remember that the Catholic Church is 
without error and that the Catholic maga 


zines are to help us understand the social 
the Churct 
these problems 
will con 


Catholic maga 


and religious problems that 
teaches we can 
without error, that have 
front us during our lives. 


so face 


or soon 
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zines are for the benefit of our soul and | 
am sure that they wouldn't lead us astray 
with false articles and editorials. Most of | 


your readers jump to conclusions after read 
ing your editorials of thinking 
twice few tips to 
(1) Read the editorials of 
Catholic magazines, (2) Ask 
for his opinion, (3) Consult 
pamphlet rack of your church, (4) 
the matter among your friends, 
common then write 


instead 
before writing you. A 
your readers: 
other your 
the 
Discuss 
(5) Use 


pasto1 


sense, your 
the editor. 
FrANK E. Bryan! 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


Our family enjoy your magazine 
and considers it as having a definite place 
in our library. We feel that it is the duty 
of a good Catholic, and thereby also a good 
citizen, well informed 
events. 


does 


to be on world 


Too often denominational papers 
sight of reporting in their zeal 
to carry forward their spiritual work with 
the result that they become instruments 
of propaganda rather than of proper ana 
lyses of current events. Doctrinal teaching 
lives and its 


to lose 


has its place in our does 
service 
secular activities. 

Keep up the good work. Your Catholi¢ 
readers surely benefit by youn philosophical 
treatment of the magazine’s contents. 
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Lima, Onto 
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/C€ for CHILDREN 
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Oarnouc Y ourn Book Oi 


Stories from the 


LIFE OF JESUS 


By April Oursler Armstrong 








tee us send your child this won- — 
derful new book as a GIFT. 


We make this offer to acquaint you April Oursler Armstrong, who 
with a new idea the Catholic worked closely with her father 
y . Book Cla for many years, has taken the 
outh Boo = great stories which made his 
best beloved work a _ perennial 


favorite, and adapted them for 
children to read and enjoy. The 
whole collection is a faithful 
retelling of the story of Jesus. 


How This Inspiring 
Program Works 

Each month, the editors of the 
Club select one important book by 























an outstanding author. For exam- 
ple, recent and forthcoming selec- 
tions include such inspiring books 


First Book FREE! 


They combine exciting adventure 
have the many 


with a fidelity to wholesome, true i “ 
experience. When your child reads cational — which mem 
these inspiring books, he will feel ship can bring him, he can 


receive a selection 
.49 each. You 


wee ss Saal - eae tinue to 
closer to the noble saints and heroes. snonth at oxy Si 

He will travel with St. Izaac 
Jogues on dangerous journeys 
among hostile Mohawk Indians; 
marvel at the miraculous voyage 
of St. Francis of the Seven Seas; 
fight beside Joan of Arc. 





or any number of book 
You simply take those books ¥ 
want. You may 
Membership at 
coupon NOW! 


month, 


any 


| CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, Dept. TS-8, Mineola, N.Y. CS 


Please enroll as a Trial Member and send to the child named below, 
as a GIFT, Stories from the Life of Jesus, by April Oursler Armstrong. 
At the same time, you may send the Club's current selection for which 
you may bill me only $1.49. If we are not delighted with Stories from 
the Life of Jesus and the first selection, I may return them in 10 days j 
and owe nothing. However, unless I notify you otherwise, you may send 
one book each month as issued and bill me only $1.49 (no extra charge 
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Pon le aren rent selection, and a bill for a 
Roses by Helen Walker Homan. $1.49. This is for the first 4 
Each selection is beautifully tion. Stories from the Life of J 
bound and attractively illustrated is your child's FREE, If not 
the kind of books that any boy lighted with the books, simply 
or girl will cherish. They are so turn them, pay nothing—be un 
interesting that children devour no further obligation. 
them eagerly, without coaxing. 
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